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Baird’s Graded Work in Arithmetic : 


First Book. 18 cents. 


18 cents. 


Numbers 1 to 20. 
Second Book. Numbers to 100. 
Third Book. Numbers to 1,000,000. 20 cents. 
Fourth Book. Intermediate Grades. 20 cents. 
Fifth Book. Grammar Grades. /n preparation. 
Conveniently arranged in Parts, one for each grade. 
Ample in quantity and variety for the fullest course. 
Carefully graded in both advance and review work. 
An abundance of problems and oral work. 
Latest and best methods. 
e 
e 


Especially adapted to the 
Arithmetic. 


Teachers are cordially invited to correspond with us in 
regard to the examination and introduction of this series, , 
Largest number of the best books at the lowest prices. New 
weolks constantly issued to meet new demands in every de- 
partment, adapted to every grade of public and private 
schools. Prices, circulars, specimen pages, and special 
information on request. 


iral System of Teaching 





American Book Company 


NEw YorK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 
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LONGMANS’ LATEST TEXT-BOOKS. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. By F. Yorx Powetr, M.A., and T. E. Tour, M.A. 
In Three Parts. With Maps and Plans. 


Part I.: From the Earliest Times to the Death of Henry VII. By F. York Powett, M.A. 
12mo. 388 pages. $1.00. 

Part II.: From the Accession of Henry VIII. to the Revolution of 1689. By T. F. Tour, 
M.A. Crown &vo. 390 pages. $1.00. [Just ready. 

Part IIf.: William and Mary to the Present Time. By T. F. Tour, M.A. 12mo. 359 
pages. $1.00. 
The completion of this series presents a work which covers English history rather more fully than 

most students’ histories. It contains more detail,and is specially strong in the treatment of the social 


life of the people, and of the growth of the language and literature. The volumes are illustratod with 
37 maps and plans. 


An Elementary Course of Practical Organic Chemistry. 


By F. ©. Garrerr, M.Sc. (Vict. et Dunelm.), Assistant Lecturer and Demonstrator in 
Chemistry, the Durham College of Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne; and Arrnur Harpen, 
M.Se. (Vict.), Ph.D., Assistant Lecturer and Demonstrator in Chemistry, the Owens Col- 
lege, Manchester. Crown 8vo. 80 pages. $0.60. 


Practical Electricity and Magnetism. 


For Colleges and Technical Schools. By Jonn Henprerson, B.Sc. (Edin.). With 159 Illus- 
trations and Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 404 pages. $2.00. 





A Public School Reciter. 


By Bertua Skeat, Ph.D. (Ziirich). Crown 8vo. 175 pages. 80.90. ' 


Household Sewing with Home Dressmaking. 


By Berrua Banner, Certificated by the Badischer Frauenverein, Karlsruhe, Baden; Train- 
ing Teacher of Sewing and Dressmaking at the Liverpool ‘echnical College for Women. 
Crown 8vo. 160 pages. $0.90. 


Games Without Music for Children. 


By Loris Bates, author of ‘* Kindergarten Guide,” ‘ Recitations for Infants,” ‘* Guessing 
Games,” ‘‘ Saltaire Action Songs,” ‘Saltaire Kindergarten Games,” &c. With 11 Ilus- 
trations and Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 114 pages. $0.60. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 91-93 Fifth Ave., New York. 





ESSAYS OF ELIA. 


By Cuaries Lams. Selections edited by Caroline L. Crew, Friends School, 
Wilmington, Del. This is the thirty-fifth volume in 


THE STUDENTS’ SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


This series is distinguished for its careful, judicious, and scholarly editing, the 
excellence of its mechanical execution, aad the low price of the different volnmes 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 
LEACH, SHEWELL & CO., 


9-11 E. 16th St., New York. 68 Chauncy St., Boston. 378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





FRENCH GAMES OF AUTHORS. 


Citations des Auteurs Francais, By F. L. Bower. 

This game is composed of 96 cards, which are arranged In 24 series. Each series has t) e name 
of an author and three quotations from his works, The name and three quotations are on all the 
cards of the series. Each card is known by the large type; the smaller letters indicate to which 
seri s the card belongs. The series are also designated by the numbers marked cn the cards. 
Price, 75 cents, postpaid. 


Heu (les Academiciens. Par Mute. R. Sin, Prof. at Wellesley and Vassar Colleges. 

This game - ill be found very interesting and instructive to pupils studying French. T wenty 
French authors contribu e their wit and wisdom to the entertainm nt. It may be made useful in 
circles for conversation as a parlor game athome. Price, 75 cents, postpaid. 


Complete Catalogue of all publications in French 
and Other Foreign Languages sent when requested. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, *\éc.an"" NEW YORK, 
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The Best Writers wse the best pens The best pens oe EC TERBROQK S 





All stationers, or make your requisitions for them. 


errs All styles for school, business, and oe 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. Works? caniaen 3! 
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How infinitely superior 
are Dixon’s Slate Pencils 
in wood to the old-time 
bare and brittle stone 
pencil! 

THEY ARE MADE IN REGULAR DIAMETER. 
THEY ARE MADE IN TABLET DIAMETER. 


THEY ARE MADE IN ROUND SHAPE. 
THEY ARE MADE IN HEXAGON SHAPE. 


Samples sent to any teacher on request. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. : : : 


Dixon’s Slate Pencils in Wood. 


ee 


Dagon 











These are indeed the modern 
up-to-date slate pencil. The || 
ih fav SLATE 845 |) Sot “leads” are uniform in hard- || 
“t ness, smooth and neat, and re- 
main unbroken until used up. 





@ DIXON'S SLATE 84 


S DYSON S Spe. BAS \oo & 


THEY ARE MADE IN OVAL SHAPE. 
THEY ARE MADE IN COLORED FINISHES 

THEY ARE MADE IN PLAIN FINISH. | 
THEY ARE MADE IN FINE FINISH. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 





{New Normal School Retort.| 


Complete Catalogues fur- 
nished on receipt of ten 
cents for postage. 


Send for our Supplement 
containing Normal School 
Apparalus. 








Remington 
Standard 
Cypewriter 


does, and always 
has done, the 


Best Gork 


for the longest 

time, with the 

least effort on the 
part of the opera- 
tor, and the 
least expense 
to the owner. 
New Models 


now better than ever before 


Wyckoff, Scamans & Benedict, 
327 Broadway, New York. 

























School Papers, 
School Supplies, 
Maps, Busy Work. 


— | 
J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


352 Washington St., Boston, Maas, 





WHITE HORSE BRAND 


y 





we 





This celebrated brand of 
Ready-to-Wear 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing 


| 
| 
| 


issold in every state and territory by our 
agents wl Urnish the desired sizes from 
‘ourgre:nt ire house | 
We w e good agents in towns and 
cities where we Are not now represented, 
Men bits, B4.00 to $15.00: Roy suits 
$3.00 to $10.0 Me PANTS wor tO S4. OF 
Complete outfit free. Write for par- 
ticulars 


WHITE CITY TAILORS. 
227 to 229 Adams Street, Chicago. 


Wanted, Teachers who are 


willing to devote a part of their spare| 
time to soliciting orders for our edu. | 

















cational publications, to write us for| 


particulars. 

We pay liberal 
and all 
free of cost. 


furnish 


Address AGENCY DEPT, 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





EKIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Avenue, 
New York, 


at wae 





Importers and Manfrs. oj 


Chemical and Physical 


APPARATUS, 

















Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 








a 
SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances’ 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 

#™ Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 











housekeepers will 
have no other in the 





Careful 


clean, 








FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


“** JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


) ~ © JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
MULTISCRIPT 





© JOSEPH GILLOTI's 


& VOSEPHGILLOTI S —<—$ @s venricrapu ren) 
ne o? , 


—_@ A verticuar PEN et 
1045, VERTICULAR. 1046, VERTIGRAPH. 1047, MULTISCRIPT. 
The BEST QUALITY and MOST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 91 John Street, New York. 








Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 
to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ 


“It gives me great pleasure } 2 . 
This last is of great ee for school work 


3 does the work well and quickly. L 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of t 
State. : 
convinced that the ‘ Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. 


either in the schoo! or the office. JOEL D. MILLER, 





cash commissions, | WINSHIP 


necessary supplies| 


KAINDERGARTEN 





met 93.50 [eow]) Mass. State Board of Education. 
*rice, $3.50. : " . . 
Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 
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Pennsylvania Railroad 


PERSONALLY- T O U R S 


CONDUCTED 


On April 1 the annual Spring vacation trip tendered the teachers of New England 
and their friends will leave Boston for a tour of Philadelphia and 


WASHINGTON 


The special train will Y and will leave Union Station 
be composed exclusively of Wagner Palace Cars via Fitchburg Railroad at 


6.10 P. M., stopping at principal intermediate stations between Boston and Troy, running 
to Philadelphia WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS. 


7 DAYS ALL EXPENSES 


For detailed Itineraries address GEO. S. HOUGHTON, LAWRENCE SCHOOL, SOUTH Boston, 
or D.N. BELL, Tourist Agent, 205 Washington St., Boston. 
J.R. WOOD, Gen’! Pass. Agent. GEO. W. BOYD, Ass’t Gen’l Pass. Agent. 


9999504 O5595545655056554'SF COSSESEPOSOOSOSSOOOO SOON OG OOS 


N. E. A. Washington--- July. 


Take the Comfortable 


Monon Route 
FROM CHICAGO, 


Through Sleepers via Cincinnati 


AND 


The Historic Route of the B. & O. 
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Write for booklet: Summer Resting Places on the Monon 


TICKET OFFICE, 
232 Clark St., Chiengo. 
CATAKRA 


: rit eck 


DEAFNESS, Incipient CONSUMPTION, and al) THROAT, 
CHEST and LUNG DIsFaseEs that we will send you 
FREE @ trial sample of our remedy with our 25-cent 
book on treatment by our Ozone Anti-Germ Inhaler 
A Boon to sufferers. Acts like Magic. Write to-day. 
LORINSG & CO. Dept, 460,56 Wabash Av.,Chicagod!! , 
42 W.. 22d St., N.Y. City,or 3 Hamilton P)., Boston,Mass 


FRANK J. REED, 


Gen. Pass. Agt. 











screw i For Sale, 


ltively cure 
COLDs,GRIP, 


TERMS REDUCED, 


| A College, delightfully located in one of the Western 
States, with a new building erected for the purpose 
on a four acre campus, amply supplied with school 
furniture, chemical, philosophical, and physiological 
apparatus, maps, globes, ete. The College has a 
boarding department, with accommodations for an 
hundred boarding students, and is now in full opera- 
tion in all departments. During the first year the 
enroliment was 268 and this year it will reach 300 
students. The College is unsectarian. It is now 
owned by its President, who offers it for sale. 
Hence the purchaser will take his place, and can 
have possession at anytime. His salary, after pay- 
ing four professors and all current expenses, will 
amount to $1,800 for this year, and he gives assur- 
ance that this amount can be increased easily to 
$2,000 and even $3,000 per annum, ‘ 

All this property, with the good will of the Col- 
lege, will be sold for $6,000: $3,500 in advance, and 
the balance ina year or two. For full information 
apply at once to HIRAM ORCUTT 

165 Harvard street, Dorchester, Mass. 
None need apply who are not able and dis- 


ce to purchase, if the situation proves satisfac- 
ory 


For Sale, 
furniture, fixtures, and good-will of a flourishing 
Private School, located in a thriving New England 
town, at a railroad centre, within twenty miles of 
four large cities, The proprietor has other business, 
and will sell at a very low rate. The school has been 
under the same management more than twenty 
years, and hasa goud reputation. For full particu- 
lars apply at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, 

165 Harvard St., Dorchester, Mass 
TEACHERS’ P 
AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, 


. 8. 


Boston, Maas, 





AND 
SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 


Send for new Catalogue. 


deo Ww 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
3 Hast 14th St., 
New York, 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


It 
1e cities and towns of the 
From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
i In fact I do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 


WASHINGTON, BD. C. 
Special School Teachers’ Trip 


LEAVES BOSTON APRIL 2. 


8 Days’ Tour. Stopoverin PHILADELPHIA. 
SIDE TRIPS to Mt, Vernon, Alexandria, 
and Arlington Heights, Fall River Line 
going and coming. 


$27 00 


Regular Tours: March 25, April 8, 15, 22, and 
May 12, 24. 


Call for circulars giving fuil information. 
J. HOWARD NASON & CO., 
307 Washington St., Boston 


COVERS ALL EXPENSE, 
except supper on the boat. 





TEACHERS’ PILGRIMAGE. 
A restful and instructive tour of 70 days to 
RHINE, TYROL, 


EUROPE |. 


SWITZERLAND, and FRANCE, under the per- 
sonal direction of A. De Potter, will leave New 
York on July 5th. Lectures on the History, 
and Archael of countries and 


ENGLAND, 
HOLLAND, 
BELGIUM 

GERMANY 


Art, 


ey places. Tota 


inclusive cost, $415. Write for Teachers’ Pro- 
gramme, FREE Also other tours. Est. 1879, 
A. DE POTTER, 1466 Broudway, N.Y. 








Fitchburg, R.R, 


Personally Conducted Tour 


PENNSYLVANIA R.R. 
WASHINGTON. 
Leaves Boston April 1st. 


For Itinerary, address 


J. R. WATSON, 
General Passenger Agent, Fitchburg R.R., 


Boston, Mass. 





Pennsylvania R. R. 
Personally 


Conducted rO U R 


WASHINGTON 


VIA ALL-RAIL ROUTE, 
Friday, April 1 








SPECIAL TRAIN OF WAGNER VESTIBULI 


PALACE CARS 
Four Days at the National Capital. 


R FROM BOSTON and ali stations 
ate 25 on the Fitehburg Railroad 
‘All Necessary Expenses. 
sPECIAL WAGNER PALACE CARS from 
New York on April 7, 8,and 9, WITHOUT 
ADDITIONAL EXPENSE for passengers re- 
maining in WASHINGTON or NEW YORK. 





‘ 


OTHER TOURS 
April 12, 18; and May 16. 


GETTYSBURG, LURAY, WASHINGTON. 
Special Tour May 27. Rate, #36. 





Itineraries of D. N. BELL, Tourist Agent, 
205 Washington St., Boston. 
J. R. WOOD, GEO. W. BOYD, 


Gen'l Pass. Agt. Asst. Gen’l Pass. Agt 














WHEN corresponding with advertisers please 
mention the “Journal of Education.’ 
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Journal of HEducation. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly, 82.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, . . . , 2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 - 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 *“ 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 





AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 @ year 
Both papers to one address, io’ 4. oe) = 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - - - - - - - Boston, Mass. 





THE TEMPLE OF THE SOUL. 


BY JULIA NEELY FINCH, 





Of thy body make 

A Temple fit and fair 

For thine immortal soul. 
Upon the altar of thy heart 
Let thy Will, as Priest, control 
Thy human part 

And baser appetites. 

And there administer 

Love’s sacred rites 

And pure delights. 


Let happy thoughts, like birds, 
Come in and sing. 

And kindly deeds and words 

Their incense filing 

Upon the grateful air. 

All this do thou for Jesus’ sake, 
Who did for thee an earth-form take. 
And tho’ thou err, 

As humans must, 

Lose not thy trust 

In One who hath this earthway trod, 
Thy Maker—God! 


He knows it all. The soiling sin 
The chafing doubt; 

The warfare raging all without, 
The ceaseless struggle here within. 
He’s strong and sure to save, 

Be thou pure and upright, brave. 
Thy soul shall shine 

By alchemy of Love divine; 

And show some soul less strong than thine 
The road that leads to life above; 
For God is now and always—Love. 


In men whom men pronounce as ill 

1 find so much of goodness still; 

In men whom men pronounce divine 

I find so much of sin and blot, 

I hesitate to draw the line between the two, 
When God has not. Joaquin Miller. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 

KF. O. Syivestrer. St. Lowis: The mind of a child is 
a sensitive thing, and withdraws within itself rather 
than be ridiculed. 

PRESIDENT SAMUEL V Cor, Wheaton Seminary: 
The great teachers of the race have been quickening 
forces, not founders of systems. 

Lucy Fircn Perkins, Chicago: Above all, the 
teacher must inspire the child with the joy of doing, 
notin any way crushing his spontaneity, but opening 
desirable channels for joyous effor, 

AssisTtAN?T SUPERINTENDENT CLARENCE FE, MEL- 
mney, New York City: It is a great error to allow 
juick pupils to waste time waiting for dull ones. 
The greatest opportunity should be given for indi- 
vidual, independent, profitable occupation. 

BookeR T. Wasnineton, Tuskegee, Ala.: No race 
‘an ever rise very high that has not a firm founda- 
tion in industry, that is not in a large measure in- 
telligent producers, that does not twine itsélf about 


the rest of mankind through business and commerce. 


PrincrpaL Exten Hyper, “ramingham, Mass., Nor- 
ial School: The young American soul is withering 
from shallow culture, and it will not be revived by 
udditional subjects of study. We need higher ideals 


in home and school, some rational correlation of sub- 
jects with each other and with life, and better 
teachers. 


OUT OF BOOKS. 


BY AUSTINE I. CAMP, 





“Thou shalt perceive the simple shows, the delicate mira- 
cles of earth, 

Dandelions, clover, the emerald grass, the early scents and 
llowers, 

The arbutus under foot, the willow’s yellow green, the 
blossoming plum and cherry; 

With these the robin, lark, and thrush, singing their 
songs—the flitting biuebird,”’ Walt Whitman. 


Now is the time to begin to put the children on the 
Watch lor “vernal rumors” and the colors and the 
sounds of spring. 

“She hath delicious things to say.”’ 

flere ls airead) u redssuring hole 1h lie Clalorous 
spatrow s Clurp, and the “caw ol the crow Wil soon 
tuter into ryalry with the graung meiody made by 
lus viood relauon, the bluejay. Who wilt hear the 
glad note of the lirst sparrow? ‘The “pink line in the 
sky olf bebruary 1s almost an old slory low, and 
doubtless the willow stems are beginning to glow and 
Lhe gray coal ol Lhe “pussies to appear, 

All this study of birds and flowers, ordained for our 
public schovis, will fail of doing the most that it can 
lor the children, if Whey are not taught first and fore- 
inost by it to be observing. Lt is the knowledge of the 
book of nature into wluch they need to be imitiated, 
a knowledge both of that great book's existence and 
its interest. ‘lhe facts set forth in men’s books, never 
so delightfully, fall far short of the fascination of the 
book written by the Creator's own hand. Let the 
boys and girls Keep individual journals of nature's 
proceedings, and from these compile the school record 
for the blackboard. 

[lave on your table ‘Thoreau’s “Winter” and 
“Spring,” Bolles’ “The Land of the Lingering Snow,” 
Robinson’s “In New I:ngland Fields and Woods,” 
Poit’s “From a New England Ilill-side,” Mrs. Whit- 
neys “Bird-Talk,” Francis H. Allen’s “Nature’s 
Diary,” llorence A. Merriam’s “Birds of Village and 
Field,” and Edith M. Thomas’ “The Round Year.” 
Also look over Olive Thorne Miller’s nature books. 
Mabel Osgood Wright's, John Burroughs’, Bradford 
Torrey’s, Mrs. William Starr Dana’s, H. BE. Park 
hurst’s, Thomas Wentworth Iligginson’s, C. C. 
Abbott’s, H. S. Seudder’s, William Hamilton Gib 
son's, Clifton Johnson's, and James Lane Allen's “A 
Kentucky Cardinal” and “Aftermath,” for informa 
tion particularly timely. Send the children to these 
books to learn from good example what observation is. 
Moreover, the pupils need to be taught the de 
sirability of verifying another's deseription from their 
own experience and observation. Then they should 
know what a pleasure it is to happen upon an expres 
sion of thought which they have previously felt, but 
have never voiced. The thought thus clothed upon 
rejoices as a prisoned bird set free. 

Now take time and pains to lay in a stock of poetic 
phrases expressive of the beautiful phenomena which 
you are endeavoring to chronicle. There is more 
poetry in the child than we generally take account 
of, and both dainty and forceful expressions appeal 
to his faney and memory. Moreover, if anybody uses 
language as if it was alive and capable of growth, the 
poet does and should; and the apprehension of the 
child to the infinite possibilities in the combination 
of words should be early aroused. Here is a good 
opportunity to accomplish just that. Let him feel 
that it is within his power to say something as it has 
never been said; let him know that earnestness and 
interest will fit him to do that very thing. 

lIere are a few phrases: “Russet-hooded buds,” 
“mist of green,” “Pink, small, and punctual, aromatic, 
low,” “Claytonia’s rosy bells,” “speckled spheres,” 


“meteor of birds,” “swamps have voices shrill,” 
“robin’s tlute-like note.” 
Ask the children to verify the following verses:— 
“Spring goeth all in white.” 
“Doubtful still of frost and snow, 
The ash alone stands stark and bare.” 
“] was wrong about the phoebe bird. 
Two songs it has.” . 
Have them make out a list of the instruments and 
their performers in the “symphony of spring.” 
Ask them what bird “beats a reveille to spring.” 
Jlave them explain the propriety of calling the fol- 
lowing “rumors of spring’: “The  thaw-wind,” 
Winter, coming olf the lulls, liquid and repentant,” 
“the brown and smoking furrow,” “Yellower stripes 
track out the creek unseen.” 








BRESLAU UNIVERSITY AND DK. FICK. 


BY HERMAN G. KEIHL. 


‘he city of Breslau is located by the university ob- 
servatory in north latitude 51 degrees 6 minutes and 
56 seconds and east longitude 17 degrees 2 minutes 
and 18 seconds, on the Oder river at the influx of the 
Ohlau, with an elevation of the Oder river water of 111 
meters above the “Ost-See” water level. It is on the 
miain line of railroad between Berlin and Vienna, 
about 190 miles from Berlin. 

Breslau is famous for many and almost every kind 
of educational institutions, at the head of which is 
the Royal University of Breslau—U niversitas littera- 
rum Wratislaviensis—one of the ten Prussian and one 
of the twenty-two universities of Germany, and the 
university in and for the province of Silesia. It was 
founded in 1702 by Emperor Leopold 1. as a Jesuit 
college, and was through Friedrich Wilhéhn LLL. on 
August 38, 1811, reinforced with the addition of the 
library and university at frankfurt on the Oder. 

It has a library of about 400,000 volumes, a 
botanical garden, five hectars in size, great labora- 
tories, hospitals, and seminaries for German, Inglish, 
Romance, and other languages, political and social 
sciences and history, mathematics, theology, law, ete., 
ete., with clinical institutions, occupying in_ part 
whole blocks of magnificent buildings separate from 
thie zreat, but old-fashioned, main building on the 
south or left bank of the Oder. 

The university has about 130 teachers and enrolled 
1.544 matriculated and 88 “Ilospitanten” students 
for the summer semester ending August 15, 1897. 
The “Hospitanten” are men and women irregularly 
enrolled. The matriculated students are this semes 
ior divided among the five faculties as follows: (1) 
Catholic Theology, 807; (2) Protestant Theology, 93; 
(3) Law, 415; (4) Medicine, 346; and (5) Philosophy, 
3880. 

This great, but antiquated, university enrolls 1,492 
‘russians, 23 other Germans, and only 26 not from 
Germany, of whom 11 are from Austra, 9% from 
Russia, 1 each from Sweden, Japan, Switzerland, and 
Africa, and 2 from America. The American students 
have generally elected Berlin, Leipzig, Munich, 
Heidelberg, Gottingen, Strasburg, Ilille, ete., and 
when one does reach here he finds great difficulties 
that would disappear if more Americans came here 
for the great benefits offered. ; 

The German scholar of special interest to intelli- 
gent Americans is Professor August Fick, Ph. D., the 
erent philologist, known to Americans who are not 
philologists only by the fact of his contribution on 
“Indo-Germanic Roots” in Webster's International 
l‘ictionary. He was born May 5, 1833, at Peter 
shagen near Minden, Westphalia, Germany. He ob- 
tained his high school edueation at the “Gymnasium” 
in Hildesheim, and studied philology from 1852 to 
1857 at the Prussian University at Gottingen, where 
he obtained his doctorate. During 1858 to 1876 he 
was a teacher in the Gottingen gymnasium, and was 
in the meantime studying Sanskrit and comparative 
philology under the celebrated philologist, Professor 
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Theo. Benfev, Ph. D., of the University at Gottingen, 
in which institution he was made assistant or ex- 
traordinary professor of comparative philology in 
1876, and continued his work there as teacher and 
author until Easter, 1888, when he was made ordinary 
or head professor of Indo-Germanic philology, ete.. 
in the University of Breslau, where he continued his 
work as professor till Easter, 1891. 

As an author Dr. Fick has worked almost unceas- 
He has con- 


ingly for over a quarter of a century. 
“Kuhns 


tribuied a great number of articles to 
Zeitschrift” for comparative grammar and the study 
of comparative philology, and to “Bezzenbergers 
Reitragen zur Kunde der — Indo-germanischen 
Sprachen.” He wrote “Die griechische Personen- 
namen,” of which the second edition appeared in 1894, 
“Odyssee” in 1882, “Llias” in 1885, and “Hesiod” in 
i88?. His Homeric works are now being revised by 
Dr. Fick. , 

The most celebrated work bearing his name is 
“Vergleichendes Woterbuch der Indo-germanischen 
Sprachen” in two volumes. ‘The first volume is en- 
titled: “Wortschatz der Grund-sprache, der Arischen 
und der Westeuropaischen Spracheneinheit.” The 
second: “Wortschatz der Keltischen Spracheinheit.” 
This work, in its fourth edition, has received about 
twenty-five years of the professor's supervision. The 
first volume appeared in 1890 and the second in 1894. 
They are among the mest wonderful contributions 
ever made to philology. 

As a statement of Dr. Fick's contribution to Web- 
ster’s International Dictionary, we quote the words of 
Professor Sheldon of Harvard, a very careful and 
conservative writer: “Professor Fick’s contribution to 
the International Dictionary on Indo-Germanic roots 
in English will interest intelligent readers who wish 
to find a statement. by ene of the most eminent philolo- 
gists of Germany of the relations of modern English 
to the earliest form of the language which our ances- 
tors once spoke in common with the ancestors of the 
Romans, Greeks, Celts, Slavs, Persians, and the Aryan 
peoples of India. In a list of 810 root forms repre- 
senting verbs, pronouns, nouns, prepositions, and 
numerals, he has presented the old words which, ac- 
cording to the results of his long and careful studies, 
have survived in one form or another through Anglo- 
Saxon—the oldest form of English we know—down 
into present-day English, and under each root he has 
mentioned allied words in the other Aryan languages. 
Thus are laid before the reader some of the marvelous 
transformations brought about in the course of many 
centuries in different branches of the same original 
tengue. The whole forms a highly interesting chap- 
ter of linguistic history as illustrated by the language 
which exhibits perhaps a greater departure from its 
primitive form than any other member of the Indo- 
Germanic Aryan family. Combined with the brief 
history of the English language, originally prepared 
hy Profersor Hadley, and now revised by a competent 
hand, it gives a view of the history of English which 
makes accessible to English readers some of the most 
important results of modern philological study, and 
With 
the appropriate words in the body of the dictionary 
reference is made to the corresponding root forms in 


does so with surprising fullness in little space. 


Professor Fick’s list.” 

Dr. lick was a very interesting, affable, and accom- 
modating teacher. Tle is tall and stately: wears a full! 
White beard; has sparkling eyes, and Wears glasses. 
He is a devoted member of the Old Lutheran chureh: 
has a no children. Professor Otto Hoff- 
man, Ph. D., An der Sandbrucke, 3, TL.. Breslau. is a 
pupil of Dr. Fick and is his successor here, and while 


wife, but 


speaking of his dear teacher he became almost wild 
with enthusiasm. 

Dr. Fick was never a very strong person. He left 
his position as teacher in the gymnasium on account 
of lung trouble. Poor health compelled him to 
leave his post here at Easter, 1891, and under a Ger 
man law he is retired with full pay for life. 

Obermais, a suburb of Meran in South Tyrol, A 
tria, a favorite health resort. is the pre sent home of 


us- 


Dr. Fick. Meran is in one of the most picturesque 
sections of the world, over 1,000 feet above the sea 
and Tree from sudden changes and impurities of air. 
A mixed dialect, with German, Romance. and Slavonic 
is spoken; living is good and cheap; the “Tyrolese 


singers’ and musicians are famous. Thus we may 
think of Dr. Fick spending his old age in comfortable 
and agreeable retirement where we may yet keep him 
for many years. 








THE RATIO FAD* 


BY M. A. BAILY, EMPORIA, KAN. 





1. Number and all operations with number have 
their genesis in the axiom, “The whole is equal to the 
sum of all its parts.” 

2. The treatment of number and of all operations 
with number may be founded upon the conception of 
number as “a collection of units,” or upon the con- 
ception of number as “a ratio.” 

THE ORIGIN OF NUMBER. 

The statement that the whole is equal to the sum 
of all its parts is equivalent to the statement that if the 
whole is separated into its parts (analysis), and these 
parts are united again (synthesis), the result will be 
the whole. Number arises in the mental process of 
separating an unknown whole into parts and of unit- 
ing these parts in such a way as to make a known 
whole. The new whole will be physically the same as 
hefore, but there will be a difference in the attitude of 
This intangible something, this differ- 
Let us take, for example, the un- 


the mind. 
ence, is number, 
known whole x cents. 


The unknown whole may The unknown whole may 
be recognized as ‘‘x cents one’ be recognized as ‘‘ one cent x 
time.” By analysis, we ob- times.” By analysis, we ob- 
tain one cent one time, one’ tain one cent one time, one 
cent one time, one cent one cent one time, one cent one 
time. time. 

By synthesis, we find the By synthesis, we find the 
sum of the cents the whole sum of the times the whole 
contains one time. The sum contains one cent. The sum 
of one cent, one cent, onecent of one time, one time, one 
we call three cents. The un- time we call 3 times. The 
known “‘x cents one time’’has unknown ‘ one cent x times” 
now become the known ‘**3 has now become the known 
cents one time,”’’ or 3 cents; ‘‘onecent 3times,” or 3 cents; 
the unknown x, 3. 3 is a’ the unknown x, 3. 3 is a 
number; it denotes the sum number; it denotes the sum 
of the cents the whole contains of the times the whole con- 


one time. 

A number is the sum of the 
units the whole contains one 
time. The sum of the units 
the whole contains one time is 
a collection of units. 

A number is a collection of 


tains one cent. 

A number is the sum of the 
times the whole contains one 
unit. The sum of the times 
the whole contains one unit is 
a ratio. 

A number is a ratio. 


units. 
An abstract that psychical 
which denotes how many units there are in a group. 


number is product 
\ concrete number is that psychical product: which 
denotes how many units there are in a group, and 
states the name of the unit. Thus, 3 is an abstract 
number; it denotes that there are IL units in a group: 


ee 


5 cents” is a concrete number: it denotes that there 


are LIL units in a group, and states the name of the 


unit. 


An abstract number is that psychical product which 


denotes how many times one unit is contained in a 


group. 


A concrete number is that psychical product 


which denotes how many times one unit is contained 


Ina group, and states the name of the unit. 


Thus, 3 


is an abstract number; it denotes that one unit is econ- 


tained in a group 


lil times: °3 


cents” is a con- 


crete number: it denotes that one unit is contained 


$ times ina group, and states the name of the unit. 


\ number alwavs expresses a collection of units: a 


number always expresses a ratio: the mind mav dwell 


on either phase, 
ADDITION AND 
Each part may be a collec- 


tion of units; the axiom may 
then be illustrated 


9c = 5c + 4¢ 1) 


If the whole is wanting, this 

becomes 
What = 5c + 4c? 

and gives rise to addition. It 
means, what is the sum of 5e 
and 4c ? 

ADDITION is the process 
of finding the sum of two or 
more numbers. 


If one of the addends is 
wanting, as 4c, Equation | 
becomes 

Ye = 5c + what? 
and gives rise to subtraction. 
It means, what must be added 
to 5c to produce 9c? It is 
commonly written 


~ *Copyright. 


SUBTRACTION. 

Each part may be a unit 
used several times, the axiom 
may then be illustrated 
le 9 times = le 5 times 4 le 4 

times. 

If the whole is wanting, this 
becomes 
What = lc 5 times + le 4 times? 
and gives rise to addition. It 
means, what is the sum of lc 
5 times and le 4 times ? 

ADDITION is the process 
of finding the sum of two or 
more numbers. 


If one of the addends is 
wanting, as le 4 times, Equa- 
tion 1 becomes 
lc 9 times = 1c 4 times+ what? 
and gives rise to subtraction. 
It means, what must be added 
to le 5 times to produce le 9 
times. It is commonly written 


What = 9c — 5c? 


SUBTRACTION is the 
process of finding the differ- 
ence between two numbers. 


What = 9c — 5c? 
SUBTRACTION is the 
process of finding the differ 
ence between two numbers. 


MULTIPLICATION AND THE TWO CASES OF 
DIVISION. 


Each part may be a collec- 
tion of the same number of 
units. The axiom may then 
be illustrated 

Ge = 2c + 2c + 2c 

Since there are 3 equal ad- 
dends of 2c, this may be writ- 
ten ‘8 20.” This is usually 
modified by the use of the 
sign ‘‘x” and becomes 

6e=8X2e (11) 


Note. 


of the origin of number. 
These may also be expressed 3c = 3 X Ie, v1 


times. 


Each part may be a unit 
taken the same number of 
times. The axiom may the 
be illustrated 

6c = 2c + 2c + 2c 

Since 2c is taken 3 times as 
an addend, this may be written 
2c 3 times.” Thisis usually 
modified by the use of the 
sign ‘*x’’ and becomes 

6e=2cx3 (11) 


Similar expressions arose in the discussio:, 


3ce==3 1c, or 3c=—I1c 3 


3c = le X 3; the base is 1e, a single unit, in place ot 
2c, or a base made up of more than one unit. 


If the whole is wanting, 


Equation 11 becomes 
What = 3 X 2c? 

and gives rise to multiplica- 

tion. It means, what is the 

sum of 3 equaladdends of 2c? 


MULTIPLICATION is the 
process of finding the sum of 
several equal addends. 


If the multiplicand is want- 

ing, Equation 11 becomes 
6c = 3 X what? 

and gives rise to the first case 
of division. It means, what 
is one of the three equal ad- 
dends whose sum is 6c? It is 
commonly written 

What = 6c + 3, or 

What = * 

DIVISION is the process 
of finding one of the equal 
parts into which a number 
may be separated. 


If the multiplier is wanting, 
Equation 11 becomes 
te = what X 2c? 
and gives rise to the second 
case in division. It means, 
how many equal addends of 
2c will produce 6c? It is 
commonly written 
What = 6¢ + 2c, or 
What = 6c: 2c? 
DIVISION is the process of 
finding how many equal ad- 
dends will produce a given sum. 


Note. 


If the whole is 
Equation 11 becomes 
What = 2c x 3? 
and gives rise to multiplica- 
tion. It means, what is the 
sum when 2c is taken 3 times 

as an addend? 
MULTIPLICATION is the 
process of finding the sum 
when the same number is used 
several times as an addend. 


wanting 


If the multiplicand is want 
ing, Equation 11 becomes 
6c = what X 3? 
and gives rise to the first case 
of division. It means, what 
number must be taken 3 times 
as an addend to produce tc? 
It is commonly written 
What = 6c — 3, or 


be 
What = - 


DIVISION is the process 
of finding one of the equal 
parts into which a number 
may be separated. 


If the multiplier is wanting, 
Equation 11 becomes 
6c = 2c x what?’ 
and gives rise to the second 
case in division. It means. 
how many times must 2c be 
taken as an addend to produce 
ic? It is commonly written 
What = tic + 2c, or 
What = 6e: 2c? 
DIVISION is the process 0! 
finding how many times on 
number is contained in anothe 


There is no objection to calling the firs! 


case of division partition, and the second case, division 


This section might, then, 
Partition, and 
mony with the next. 


he headed Multiplication. 


Division, and would be more in hai 


INVOLUTION, EVOLUTION, AND LOGARITHMS. 


Several single units may be 
taken as addends, the same 
number of like sums may be 
taken as addends, the same 
number of sums like the last 
may be taken as addends, and 
soon. Thus, 

2 le=2 x le 
22X le =2 (2 X Ic) 
2 2 (2X le) =2([2 (2 x Ie)] 


The axiom 
lustrated 

8c = 2 [2 (2 X Ic)] 
This may be written 

8c = 2 K2 XK 2 le; or, 

since 3 2°s are used as multi- 
pliers, it may be agreed to in- 
dicate this fact by writing 3 
above 2. 

8c = 2° X Ic 


If the whole is wanting, 

Equation 111 becomes 
What = 2° x le? 

and gives rise to involution. 

It means, what is the product 

when the multiplicand is 1c 

and 3 2’s are used as multi- 

pliers? 

INVOLUTION is the pro- 
cess of finding the product 
when several equal numbers 
are used as multipliers. 


may then be il- 


(111) 


If the base is wanting, 
Eqnation 111 becomes 


8c = what® x le? 
and gives rise to evolution, 


A single unit may be taken 
several times as an addend 
the sum may be taken several 
times as an addend, the last 
sum may be taken several 
times as an addend, and so 
on. Thus, 

le 2 times = le X 2 
le X 2 2 times = (lc X 2) X ? 
(le X 2) X22 times = [(Ic 
2) X 2] x2 
The axiom may then be i! 
lustrated 

8c = [(le xX 2) X2] X2 
This may be written 

8c = 1c X2X2 X 2; or, 
since 2 is used as a multipli«: 
3 times, it may be agreed |» 
indicate this fact by writing 
above 2. 

8e= le X 2°) (111 


If the whole is wanting. 

Equation 111 becomes 
What = Ic X 2°? 

and gives rise to involution 

It means, what is the product 

when the multiplicand is | 

and 2 is used 3% times as * 

multiplier? 

INVOLUTION is the pro 
cess of finding the product 
when the same number lI» 
used several times as a multi 
plier. 

If the base is 
Equation III becomes 
8c = le X what*? 
and gives rise to evolution, 


wanting 





il 
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It means, when the multipli- 
cand is lc, what is one of the 
three equal multipliers that 
must be used to produce 8c? 
It is commonly written 
What = /*8 X le, or 
What = 8} X lc? 
EVOLUTION is the pro- 
cess of finding one of the sev- 
eral equal multipliers that 
must be used to produce a 
given product. 


If the exponent is wanting, 

Equation 111 becomes 
8c = Qwhat x 1c? 

and gives rise to finding loga- 
rithms. It means, when the 
multiplicand is lc, how many 
2’s must be used as multi- 
pliers to produce 8c? It is 
commonly written 

What X le = log, 8 x Ie? 

FINDING LOGARITHMS 
is the process of finding how 
many equal multipliers must 
be used to produce a given 
product. 


Corollary 1. 


“Psychology of Number,” 


It means, when the multipli- 
cand is lc, what is the multi- 
plier that must be used 3 
times to produce 8c? It is 
commonly written 
What = Ic X 8, or 
What = lc X 8}? 

EVOLUTION is the pro- 
cess of finding a number that, 
taken several times as a mul- 
tiplier, will produce a given 
product. 


If the exponent is wanting, 

Equation 111 becomes 
8c a lc x Qwhat? 

and gives rise to finding loga- 
rithms. It means, when the 
multiplicand is lc, how many 
times must 2 be used as a 
multiplier to produce &e? It 
is commonly written 

le X what = le x log, 8? 

FINDING LOGARITHMS 
is the process of finding how 
many times a number must be 
used as a multiplier to pro- 
duce a given product. 


The following statements from the 


Dewey & McLellan, are 


partial traths: ‘Number always expresses ratio,” p. 


il. “Phe fundamental operations are phases in the 


development of the “measuring process.” p. 95. 


“The measuring idea must always be prominent in de 


veloping number and nunferical operations. 


Without 


this idea of measurement no clear conception of num- 


her can he developed,” p. 148. 


Corollary 2. 


The methods of teaching arithmetic 


hased upon number as “a collection of units” are not 


founded upon an utter misconception of the true 


nature of number. 
Corollary 3. 


The true psychology of number does 


not demand the methods of teaching “number and 


the fundamental operations” that are outlined in the 


hook hy this name. 


OUTLINES AND RECREATIONS IN LITER. 
ATURE*—(V.) 


BY CHARLES B. KELLEY. . 


PSEUDONYMS. 


Artemas Ward, 
Agate, 

Bill Nye, 

Boz, 

Charles Egbert Craddock, 
Charles Yellowplush, 
Currer Bell, 

Duchess, The. 

Khia, 

Eli Perkins. 

Fanny Fern, 

Fat Contributor, 

(sail Hamilton, 

(rath, 

(reorge Kliot, 

George Fitzboodle, Esq., 
George Sand, 
Geoffrey Crayon, 
(race Greenwood, 
Hans Breitman, 
Hosea Biglow. 

lk Marvel. 

Josh Billings, 

Josiah Allen’s Wife. 
Mark Twain. 

Max Adeler. 

Mrs. Partington, 

Miss Grundy, 

Michael Titmarsh. 
Marion Harland. 
Oliver Optie, 

wen Meredith. 
ansy, 

eter Parley, 
etroleum V. Nasbvy. 
oor Richard, 


limothy Titeomb. 


r 
p 
p 
p 
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Charles Farrar Brown. 
Whitelaw Reid. 

Edgar William Nye. 
Charles Dickens. 

Mary N. Murfree. 
William M. Thackeray. 
Charlotte Bronte. 

Mrs. Hungerford. 
(Charles Lamb. 
Melville D. Landon. 
Mrs. Parton. 

A, \. Griswold. 

Mary Abigail Dodge. 
George Alfred ‘Townsend. 
Marion Lewes Cross. 
William M. ‘Thackeray. 
Madame Dudevant. 
Washington Irving. 
Sara J. Lippincott. 
Charles G. Leland. 
James R. Lowell. 
Donald Grant Mitehell. 
Henry W. Shaw 
Marietta Holley. 
Samuel L. Clemens. 
(Charles I]. Clark. 

3. P. Shillaber. 

Miss M. A. Sneed. 
William M. Thackeray. 
Mrs. Terhune. 

W. T. Adams. 

Bulwer Lytton. 

Mrs. Alden. 

SG. Goodrich. 

David R. Locke. 
Benjamin Franklin 


J. G, Holland. 


KING GEORGE AND HIS DAUGHTER. 


-_— 


BY FRANCES J, DYER. 


The recent attempt on the life of King George of 
(ireece when out driving with his only daughter, the 
Princess Marie, awakens a special interest in that 
voung lady, who also came near being sacrificed to the 
assassin’s bullet. They were in an c pen carr age, wh n 
aman sprang upon them from the roadside, erving out, 
“Stop, vour Majesty!” The king arose, stood in fiont 
of his daughter, brandished his walking stick. and 
ordered the man off. He dropped upon his knees and 
fired a shot, which fortunately missed the mark. 
Then the driver whipped up his horses and the subse- 
quent shots did no further harm. 

Poor Marie’s pathway has not been strewn with 
roses during her twenty-two vears of existence, if we 
It was 
the ambition of her mother, Queen Olga, who is a 


may believe the court gossip concerning her. 


sister of Emperor William, that her only surviving 
daughter should) marry the ezar of Russia, but this 
plan was nipped in the bud by the imperial command 
of Alexander TIT... who, on his deathbed, decreed that 

















KING GEORGE OF GREECE. 


his som should wed the favorite granddaughter of 
Victoria. the beautiful Princess Alix of Hesse. We 
have no means of knowing whether Marie really cared 
for Nicholas or not. But even if she did, broken 
hearts are of no consequence in arranging royal mar- 
riages, and as the principal object was to form an 
alliance with a Russian prince. the next best: thing 
seemed to be to thrust Marie upon the ezar’s eldest 
brother, the Grand Duke George. The marriage has 
heen delaved, however. on account of his wretched 
health. he heing a hopeless Const ptlive, and death 
may sever the engagement before a union is consum- 
mated. Another unpleasant feature of the affair is 
the how! of protest raised by the Grecians when the 
king proposed to obtain a dowry for his daughter from 
the pubhe treasury. 

Altogether thre position of this roval soverelyn is 
He holds his office only by 


the sufferance of the other powers, his salary being 


far from being enviable. 


paid by Russia, France, and England, each contribut 
ing $20,000 annually. But it is said that he has be- 
come immensely rich by speculations in wheat in the 
American market and this is one reason why some of 
his more democratic subyec ts openly declare that he 
oueht to furnish a dowry for Marie from his own 
pocketbook. ‘Then he was harried by the Jingoes in 
his kingdom into that unfortunate war with Turke\ 
last spring. and twice within a vear he has barely es 
ipe dl assassination. No wonder that he talks of ab 
dicating and going back to his native Denmark, wher 


life would be more serene! One result of this last 


attack upon him has been an outburst of loyalty which 
must be most gratifving if he realizes his present un- 
popularity.. He rules over a mercurial people, who 
quickly change their tune when occasion requires. 
Their fault-finding is now turned into enthusiastic ad- 
miration for his unselfish bravery in facing danget 
and shielding his daughter. His coolness reminds 
one of what King Humbert of Italy said under similar 
circumstances, that “such experiences are a part of 
the trade of a king.” The world has long had respect 
for the ruler of Greece and sympathy with him in the 
trials of leading such a turbulent: state, and = will 
eagerly watch the development of events in that once 
brillant nation. 





CHILD STUDY IN WESTFIELD AND 
VICINITY.—(1V.) 


BY SUPERINTENDENT CLARENCE ©, BRODEUR, 


Test Vo The Historic Sense of Children. 

The fifth test was an inquiry into the historic sense 
of children, and consisted of written answers to the 
following questions: (a) ‘Tell why you believe that 
there once lived a man named George Washington. 
(b) Name some event that happened before vou were 
horn and tell why vou believe it to be true. The re- 
sults are found in the following tables:— 

GEORGE WASHINGTON TEST. 
Boys. Girls. Total. 


Whole number collated................ 891 897 1,788 
CE Fees Bee ce a eenle ea bigaee ets 274 274 548 
STUNT PONEEIIEE 6.5 bo os ceauscewtecees 159 186 345 
Relics, memorials, anniversaries... .158 185 343 
en ee Pere ae Peer ee 159 175 334 
ee a eee aye a a 141 77 218 


PRE-NATAL EVENT. 
Boys. Girls. Total. 


Whole number collated............... 773 775 1,548 
EIT. ac & peeves dik See wraieed. 6 Ge Nl 255 254 509 
EIR ibid, spe Sanaw chs babe erat Ree 169 164 333 
COREE PORMIRE: 5.5.5.5 0dicin sess cee sets 103 92 195 
Se WIEN vv ca ec acces cece coarse 92 98 190 
NED 56 EES TS Th io sb ee co obe edb ece meus 103 76 179 
Relics, memorials, anniversaries.... 51 91 142 


These tables are the basis of an interesting study. 
One is impressed by the chart which shows graphically 
the curve for belief based on hearsay evidence,—be- 
cause someone told them so. At the age of seven, 
60 per cent. of the boys and 33 per cent. of the girls 
helieve the story of George Washington because of 
hearsay testimony; while at the same age 70 per cent. 
of the girls and 55 per cent. of the bovs believe in the 
pre-natal event mentioned for the same reason. This 
curve steadily decreases with boys and girls as the age 
increases, This seems to confirm the deductions of 
others that hearsay evidence is of greatest Importance 
with young children, and that its importance steadily 
decreases as the general intelligence, and especially 
the reasoning power, of the child increases, 

The evidence of eve-witnesses seems but a step re 
moved from hearsay evidence, but it is founded on a 
basis entirely different. The fir-t is rumor; the second 
is real evidence; a child beheves there was a “‘vellow 
dav” some years ago because her mother saw it, and 
the evidence is as indisputable as is the evidence of 
Bunker Hill monument. The curve representing 
helief founded on the testimony of an eye-witness 
shows a steady increase in boys and girls as age im 
creases. 

The curve representing belief founded on the exist 
ence of relics. memorials, and anniversaries Is a con- 
stant one. and shows how great is the influence of 
these in linking a past event with the consciousness of 
the child. 
we celebrate his birthday and don’t have no school”: 
“The hattle of Bunker Hill was fought because 


“T believe in George Washington because 


there’s a big Bunker Hill monument down to Boston”; 
“T believe the Pilgrims came to this country because 
there isa lot of things they used to use ina place called 
Pilerim Wall.’ The influence of monuments and 
buildings seems to fix events as does nothing else 
The historical pilgrimage to Concord and Lexington. 
to Plymouth. to Salem. to Cambridge,—-these are 
worth far more than the time and expense of trans 
portation. 

“T believe that George Washington lived because | 
have read about him in m\ history,” is the reason 
eiven by about a quarter of the children. The curve 
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representing the belief begins at zero at seven years 
of age and. steadily increases with boys and girls. 
This is what would be inferred from the development 
of the reading and study habits of children. Of 
creater interest is the consistency shown in the curve 
representing belief founded on general reading, as 
distinguished from histories; about 20 per cent. of the 
pupils tested base their belief on this form of in- 
formation. The papers show how great is the value 
of the reading of poems as a part of the school tasks: 
“T believe Miles Standish used to fight the Indians be- 
cause Mr? Longfellow says so,” is an important testi- 
mony. even though we may well doubt the historical 
accuracy of some of Mr. Longfellow’s poetry. The 
influence’of the ballad on the mind of the child is 
great, giving, as it does, a clear, sharp, distinet im- 
pression of the salient points of an historical event: 
stripped of minutiae, the child grasps the essential 
facts of the historical event; time and the future train- 
ing of the child may be trusted to supply details. 
These deductions are clearly evident from a study of 
the papers written by the children; of course the 
tables presented give statistics only, and do not show 
what in many ways is of far greater importance. 

The most illogical thing of this entire test is the 
curve representing belief founded on logic. We all 
know what it ought to be, and in a general way what 
it must he; but in this case it does not obey our de- 


mands. The reasoning powers of children develop 
late-—we know this; and our general knowledge of 


psvchologyv would lead us to describe a curve becom- 
ing prominent at about eleven or twelve vears of age 
and steadily inereasing thereafter. Moreover, similar 
studies elsewhere have shown these deductions to be 
correct. In the 


pre-natal event test, it shows little variation between 


But our curve is strangely perverse. 


eight and seventeen vears of age. being greatest with 
hovs of fifteen and with girls of nine: the bovs always 
In the George Washington test. the 


curve for girls is greatest at eight vears of age (25 


lead the girls. 


per cent.), and steadily decreases to thirteen, where it 
is least (3 per cent.): from this point there is a slight 
increase, The curve for boys gradually increases 
until it reaches its highest point (26 per cent.) at 
thirteen vears of age; there is then a sudden drop to 
S per cent. at fourteen vears of age, and from this 
point a quite rapid inerease to 24 per cent. at 
seventeen. 

In the minds of a number of the children tested 
there is a tendenev to discredit the story. of the 
cherry tree and to look upon the boy Washington as 
not greatly different from other boys; to several the 
statement that Washington never told a lie is scouted 
as ridiculously absurd. Our experience with boys 


leads us to respect the conclusions of these voungsters 





ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY STUDIES. 
The famous report of the Committee of Fifteen 

makes this discrimination regarding clementarv and 

secondary studies: . 

1. Arithmetic is an elementary study, while alge 
bra and geometry are secondary studi¢ 5. 

2. Physical geography is a secondary study. 

3. Phases of the study of physics are proper for the 
elementary and the secondary sehool. respectively, 

!. The use of the full scientific method is not 
equally well adapted to elementary and higher in 
struction 

>. Different phases of history belong to the ele- 
mentary and the secondary school, general history 
heing a secondary study. 

6. Literature study furnishes material suitable fo 
the elementary school] and the secondary school, the 
history of English literature being a study of the 


Se¢ ondary s¢ hoo] 


Cressing the Bar,’ says Lord Tennyson in the life of 
his father, was written in the poet’s eighty-first vear 
“on a day in October when we came from Aldworth to 
Farrivgtord jefore reaching Farringford he had the 
Moaning of the Bar’ in his mind, and after dinner he 
showed me this poem written out I said, ‘That is the 
crown of your life's work?’ He answered, ‘It cams in a 
moment He explained the ‘Pilot’ as ‘That Divine and 
Unseen Who is alwavs guiding us. 


Bar” at the end of all editions of my poems.’ ”’ 


a ere 


bg elf \ few days before 
is Gealh he said to me: ‘Mind you put ‘Crossing the 


FOR HISTORY CLASS DEBATE. 
BY 8S. F. PERKINS. 

1. Resolved, that the fisheries of the Newfoundland 
coast were a greater inducement to European explorers 
than the gold of Mexico and South America. 

2. Resolved, that too much credit has been given Col- 


umbus as the discoverer of America. 
3. Resolved, that William Penn did more for America 


than any other American prior to 1750. 
4, Resolved, that slavery has done more good than 


barm to the Africans that came to America in the time 


of the slave trade. 

5. Resolved, that the Louisiana Purchase was a greater 
event for America than the ordinance of 1787. 

6. Resolved, that Daniel Boone was a greater bene- 
factor to America than Sir Henry Hudson. 

7. Resolved, that the removal of the Acadians in 1754 
was justifiable. 

8. Resolved, that La Salle did more for America than 
Champlain 

9. Resolved, that the English were justified in driving 
the Indians from their hunting grounds. 

10. Resolved, that the Jesuits did more for America 


than the Quakers. 


NATURE STUDY FOR GRAMMAR 
GRADES. — 111. 


BY A. C. BOYDEN, 
Bridgewater Normal! School, 


EARLY SPRING. TREE STUDY. 

In the previous article we have traced the opening 
of spring in the seasonal and earth changes, with the 
accompanying manifestation of renewing life in 
plants and animals. ‘Uhis plan will largely be appro- 
priate to the fifth grade, in which the object is a gen- 
In the 


early spring the elementary weather record shows the 


eral view of nature processes during the year. 


eradual changes, and the soil lessons show the earth 
preparations. ‘These are particularly applicable to 
the geographical study of the continents, in teaching 
climatic relations, and the soil formation of moun- 
tains, valleys, plains, and seashore. In each of the 
later grades the same yveneral basis is used, but new 
material must be developed in order to enlarge and 
intensify the knowledge, as well as to save mere repeti- 
tien from year to year. Nature processes are studied 
more intensively through a series of changes to a 
definite result. 

Sixth Year. 
particular centre around which to group the nature 


i 


The specific subject suggested as the 


processes is the study of the trees. 

The first step is to notice that there are two great 
groups of trees about us. An elm tree is usually 
visible from the window: note its single large trunk, 
dividing a number of feet from the ground into two. 
three, or more main branches, these in turn subdivid- 


All of the 


branches curve gracefully at a large angle, so that the 


Ing again and again even to a fine spray. 


result is a broad top tree with hanging branches, on 
of our most beautiful shade trees, 

A simple sketch of the tree made by the pupils will 
Impress the general plan. 

Next examine a maple tree; it has a single large 
trunk, dividing into many smaller branches all the 
way up the tree, these also subdivide according to the 
same plan, but the angle of branching remains much 
nore acute than in the elm. The result is a broad 
top with very regular, even symmetrical form. This 
also is one of our beautiful shade trees. 

The horse-chestnut begins its divisions with a few 
long branches more nearly horizontal than the pre- 
vious, These have comparatively few smaller 
branches, formed by forking at an acute angle and 
curving upward. The result is a tree broad at the 
lower part, narrowing somewhat toward the top, with 
no spray. 
| Phe ash has a long straight trunk. with the large 
branches coming out at acute angles. while the smaller 
branches grow more nearly at right angles. These 
ire broad top trees, often planted in rows for shade 
purposes. The oak usually has a main trunk extend- 
ing far up into the tree; from this the branches oTOW 
out at right angles, and the smaller ones continue an 
irregular plan, giving an angular look to the branch- 


vrowth. 


ing. he whole effect is a broad, rounded top. 
rugged in appearance. ‘There is no more dignified 
looking tree than an old oak standing alone in a 
large field. 

The apple tree has a short, stout trunk, with larg: 
main branches spreading out into a large rounded top. 
The observation of a number of these trees reveals 
general plan of branching from one trunk into a fey 
main divisions, these in turn dividing at varion, 
angles, till the whole is lost in one broad mass of sma 
branches. (Botanically this is termed the deliques 
cent plan of branching.) 
face for the expanse of broad leaves; hence these tree. 
are particularly valuable for shade purposes. Thi 


This plan gives a large su) 


expanse of leaves is too great for winter service, henc 
all ripen and are dropped at about one time, leaving 
the trees bare for the cold months. 


the name to the group of deciduous trees. 


This habit gives 
They are 
the fruit and nut trees, grewing mostly in the good 
soil of plains and valleys. They also furnish the hard 
woods for our various industries. 

EVERGREEN TREES. 

The other group of trees is studied ina similai 
manner from the pine and spruces. One trunk 
usually extends the entire length of the tree, wit! 
branches coming out in whorls nearly at right angles 
These subdivide in whorls, and are tipped with need! 

The tapering effect of 
This plan of branching 


like leaves of various lengths. 
the whole tree is noticeable. 
and the shape of the leaves adapts the trees to wintet 


life in resisting wind and shedding moisture 


(Botanically, an excurrent plan of branching.) Thi 


fruit is a cone, and the trees are often found growing 
in sandy or gravelly soil, and along hilltops.  ILenc 
they are fitted for mountain sides, for the grave! 
ridges of the north, and for the sandy plains of the 
south. They are the great timber trees.  Thes 
lessons not only show the two great groups of trees 
about us, with their adaptation to climate and soil, b 
also furnish the simple data to explain the genera! 
distribution of trees on mountains, in the valleys, on 
the plateaus and sandy plains of the continent. 
HOW TREES GROW. 

Select twigs for the careful study of the plan ot! 
An apple twig is excellent for the begi 
ning, as the parts are distinctly seen, and teachers wi! 
find a most helpful aid in ‘Teacher's Leaflets on 
Nature Study, No. 3, College of Agriculture, Corn 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

First determine the last two vears’ growth by means 
of the little ring scars which show where the scales ot 
the terminal bud grew. Then notice the differenc 
between the two years’ growth—on the last section Is 
the terminal bud by which the stem is to lengthen 
along the sides are smaller buds arranged alternate!) 
ina spiral. Are they all of the same size? On the 
previous year’s growth are some side branches of 
different lengths, each with its terminal bud and sid: 
buds. Can you think what these side buds may form 
this year? Further down on this section will be found 
short stubs of branches, each with its terminal bud 
These got very little chance to grow last year, perhaps 
because the upper ones got more sunlight. This 
proves that buds produce branches, that they grow 
different rates, also that an abundant supply is read) 
if any of the buds are injured. 

On what at first sight seemed to be the growth of 
the second year may be found short stubs with rin 
scars on them, and with the end cut off square wher 
This would show three years’ growth 
instead of two years; it also shows the way to find 
fruit scars, and their effect on the plan of growth. (n 
the side of these fruit stubs are small buds ready t 
make branches, but not strong enough for flowers 
hence the reason for fruit every other year in ou! 
orchards. 

Now it will be interesting to trace the buds farther 
down on the twig and to think out their histor 
After the twig is understood a careful drawing will be 
the hest means of impressing the facts. This draw 
ing should show all the sears as well as buds. Th 
leaf scars will give the fact of the position of the sid 
buds, hence the name axillary buds. Names of th 
different parts are carefully appended to the drawin¢. 

Ina similar manner, other twigs are studied and 


oat 
a 


the apple grew. 
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drawn for the purpose of showing varieties in the exe- 
cution of the same plan of growth. The maple illus 
trates the opposite buds in a half turn spiral. The 


elm shows the alternate arrangement of both flower 


and leaf buds, the large number of buds, suggests a 
reason for the abundance of spray upon this shade 
tree. The examination of the irregularities in the 
growth of the buds in any small branch reveals the 
reason for its shape, and this study is easily trans 
ferred to the whole tree to determine its special shape. 
This helps children to be looking for the “why” of 
facts in nature. . 

Some twigs. e. 


g., apple, cherry, elm, should be 
placed in water for the purpose of watching the de 
velopment of the buds, thus verifving their previous 
thoughts. This will prepare for the next stage in 
the work, namely, the careful watching and recording 
of the steps in the growth of these trees. 


ONE WAY OF TEACHING CONNECTIVES. 
KY MINNIE FRANCES BROWN. 

A five years’ experience in preparing eighth grade 
pupils to meet a first-class high school’s requirements 
in English grammar demanded many devices, 
mechanical and otherwise. 

Among the most complicated things requiring ex 
planation are the connectives. One method of teach- 
ing them impressed itself deeply enough upon the 
youthful mind for a young man who had been gradu- 
ated into his father’s business office to ask an eighth 
grade pupil if they had come to the cars and coup- 
ling yet, and moved him to add, “I tell you, Jim, 
ll never forget them.” 

The following dialogue may illustrate the idea 

Class in analysis is studying this compound sen 
tence srom “Snow-Bound” for the day’s lesson: 

‘+ As night drew on and from the crest 

Of wooded knolls that ridged the west, 

The sun, a snow-blown traveler, sank 

From sight beneath the smothering bank ; 

We piled with care our nightly stack 

Of wood against the chimney-back,- 

The oaken log, green, huge, and thick, 

And on its top the stout back-stick ;” 
Lines 124-Lov inclusive completing sentence. 

‘Teacher-—F rank, you may take the first membe) 
of this compound seatence, telling where it begins and 
ends, the principal clause, and dependent clause or 
clauses.’ 

Frank—*Begins at ‘As’ and ends at ‘back-stick’: 
principal clause is 

‘+ The sun, a snow-blown traveler, sank 
From sight beneath the smothering bank, 


whether that 


What is the 


‘leacher—‘‘Careful! Let us see 
clause will stand alone in the sentence. 
lirst statement in the member?” 
‘lTeacher—*Haven’t you omitted a word there that 
belongs with that? ‘Night drew on—as’? ‘As the 
sun sank from sight, etc.’ No, for if that were the 
onstruction, ‘Night drew on” would be your princi 
clause, and you tell me it isn’t. How do yor 
now?” 
lrank-——* By that word ‘As,’ which you say is a sub 
dinating connection; but I don’t see why ‘Night 
ew on’ isn’t just as Important as—Oh! 


| suppose 


We piled with care our nightly stack” through 


back-stick’ is the principal clause, isn’t it?’ 
‘leacher “Yes, it is; but to prove that, let us take 
an example of this member a vestibuled limited 
rain that pulls out of a large passenger station with 
It isn’t 
It stands there some time 


ich Lam familiar at 10.30 every morning. 
ur from that time now. 
| ho engine attached to it, and we will so conside: 
until we get ready to steam enthusiastically away, 
ve give our voices vent to pull the train. 
\i vw, ‘We pile d out nightly stack’ and “The oake 
“. green, huge, and thick, and ‘the stout back-stick 
| by the first coach of the train, anda fine substan 
il car it is, too. Does it seem right to you to begin 
that way?” 
rank “Hardly; for there should be a baggage car 
ind the engine, and what are you going to do with 
vood” ‘against the chimnev-back,’ ‘on 
‘with care’ ?” 


leacher—“T can quickly answer the first objection, 








for this is a limited train and carries no baggage! 
‘With care,’ ‘of wood,’ ‘on the top, and ‘against th 
chimney-back’ furnish the supplies of the car, is my 
answer to the second objection, and ‘with, ‘of? ‘on,’ 
‘against’ are the screw-valves that let in the steam 
in winter; make the ice-water flow freely in summer; 
give the gas jet play when the shadows fall. Is that 
plain? What do you think should go next?” 

Frank—* ‘Night drew on’ looks just as complete 
and important to me as the other, and why isn’t it?” 

‘Teacher—“Tt is, when it stands alone. and that is 
just what puzzles vou, but the little word ‘As’ before 
itisa coupler whieh shows you that it is to be hitched 
on behind something. This is a through train and 
the luxurious sleeping cars come first, while this next 
car, Which vou justly sav is just as fine in appearance. 
is the drawing-room car, Is placed behind the sl Corr 
to accommodate the travel between Initial Word and 
(Comima.——the first Important station on the way. 

“The brakeman has coupled it on by means of that 
little ‘as, and so much of our train is ready.” 

Frank—"T haven’t seen any brakeman yet!" 

Teacher——“Well, there he is with ‘And’ on his cap. 
Sometimes you see him do his work and sometimes 
it is automatically done, but he accompanies every 
train of any length, screwing and unscrewing, and 
looking after the general comfort. Do vou under 
stand ?” 

Frank—“*Oh, yes! Now let me see if Lean find the 
next ear. Doesnt it begin at ‘from’ and end at 
‘bank’ ?” 

Teacher—‘“ Yes, but it must be switched around be 
fore itecan be coupled on, and you omitted the 
coupler.” 

Frank—‘I see: ‘as’ goes on the front end of that. 
too. Lverything is clear now except the part—knol!s 
that ridged the west’: isn’t that a ear within a car?” 

Teacher—‘Not exactly, but this is the dining-room 
ear, and all of it except the part ‘that ridged the west’ 
is the kitchen, while of the latter, ‘that’ relates to the 
kitchen. but forms the subject of importance in the 
serving-room. It is the combination of necessities 
which makes the dining-room dependent upon the 
kitchen,—we call it, you know, ‘a relation pronoun.’ 
Ha! There is our brakeman ‘And’ putting the little 
coupler ‘as’ in place, and our train is made up. Let 
us get our engine-voices ready, put on the steam, and 
see if it will move.” 

Class reads: 

‘ We piled with care our nightly stack 
Of wood against the chimney-back ; 
The oaken log, green, huge, and thick, 
And on its top the stout back-stick ; 
As night drew on, and (as) from the crest 
Of wooded knolls that ridged the west, 
The sun, a snow-blown traveler, sank 


From sight beneath the smothering bank.’ 


"Teacher “There is the recitation-room bell! ‘Ph 


( 1iSs Is CXCUSE ad. 


PERCENTAGE EXERCISES. 
BY WILLIAM F. GIFFIN. 
\ good exercise is to write some expressions on the 
blackboard as here given, and then call on different 


pupils to reeite. \ re \ ot thre m should he written out 


on the slate, vhich Wa’ be done as follows: Th 
teacher has the pupils number by fives, 1. e.. 1, 2, 5, 4 
> | 2 aS | ; l ind the class | len 
ives: All of number ones 1 vork the first example, 
number 1 the second, et By this method each 
pupil worl ndependently., as he is not sitting neat 
mv one wil IS Cos the scl lrie vor] us hin self 


I If. IL]. IV. ws VI VII 
Buy goods for $8, $10, $12, $20, $24, $36 $16 
> 


Sell them for $12, $14, $16, $24, $27 $39, $20 


What per cent. do I make? 


Kkvample 1 If | buy goods for $8 and sell them 

Sic. i-n e the difference between $12 and $8, 

‘ Sts ye nee Sf 18 O} nail of the cost (01 

) Panu e fi ner cent. 

1 few examples should be given to find what 

: wn 4 i price in order to 1 given 
nel 

i] If] IV V Vix. “Wil 

Bu ( $ $I $8, $12, $24 $9, $14 

Desire to make 20 33} 25 8] 125 66 50% 


What must be my selling price: 





Example 2.—If I buy goods for $5, and desire to 
sell them so as to make 20 per cent., I must sell them 
so as to make one-fifth of the cost price. One-fifth 
of $5 is $1, and $5 plus $1 are $6, which must be my 


selling price. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

The following questions, prepared by Dr. KE. E. 
White, ean hardly be excelled for real worth and valu- 
able suggestiveness. A scholar who sueeeeds in 
amswering correctly a fair percentage of them, it may 
he safely assumed. is well grounded in the principles 
and understands their application. 


1. Why is it warmer at noon than at 9 o'clock a. m.? 
“. Why is it warmer in Ohio in July than in January? 
3. In what month is the sun nearest the zenith at noon 
in Cincinnati? Farthest from the zenith? (2) What is 
the difference in degrees between the highest and lowest 
altitude of the sun here at noon? 

4. Is the sun at this time (November) going from or 
approaching the zenith? When will there be a change? 
When the next change? 

5. Why is the Torrid zone warmer than the Temperate 
zones? The Temperate zones than the Frigid zones are? 

6. If you lived at the equator, would the sun ever be di- 
rectly over vour head at noon? If so, when? 


7. In how many and what months is the sum at the 
equator north of the zenith at noon? South of the zenith 
at noon? What is true of the movement of vertical rays 
of the sun in the Torrid zone? 

8. Are the rays of the sun ever vertical at the Tropic 
of Cancer? If so, when? North of the Tropic of Cancer? 
At the Tropie of Capricorn? 

9. If you lived at Quito (on the equator), in what di- 
rection would your shadow fall at noon in July? In 
January? 

10. In what month are the shadows of vertical objects 
at Cincinnati longest at noon? In what month shortest? 
Why? 

11. When does the sun rise exactly in the east? (2) 
In what month does it rise north of east? South of east’? 
(3) When does it rise farthest north of east at the 
equator? How many degrees? 

12. When the rays of the sun are vertical at the Tropic 
of Cancer, which zone has no day? Which no night? 

18. Which pole of the earth is now in continual dark- 
ness? Which will be next April? Why the change? 

14, How many times in the year, and when, are the 
days and nights equal? (2) Is this true in all parts of the 
earth? (3) On what line are the rays of the sun vertical 
when the days and nights are equal? 

15. In what month will the days at Cincinnati be the 
longest? The shortest? Will this also be true in all 
parts of the North Temperate zone? 

16. Which has the longer day in summer, Cincinnati 
or New Orleans? Cincinnati or Chicago? Quito or 
Quebec? 

17. Which has the longer day in July, the Torrid zone 
or the North Temperate zone? The North Temperate 
zone or the North Frigid zone? 

18. How many and what seasons has the Torrid zone? 
Are the seasons the same on both sides of the equator at 
the same time? Why? 

19. How many and what seasons have the Temperate 
zones? The Frigid zones? Why? 

20. When it is summer in Ohio, what is the season of 
the year in Chili? Why? 


COOPERATIVE INFORMATION LIST, 


offered to give to other 


iSchools here named have ( 
herein specified. ] 


{ 
schools information on the subjects 


“Brooklyn Bridge,” ‘Central Park,” “The Statue of 
Liberty,” ete.—-Brooklyn, N. Y.. grammar school No. 108 
Frank B. Stevens, principal! 

“General John Stark, ‘Batth of Bennington, 


Franklin Pierce,” ‘““Home and Boyhood of Daniel Web- 
ster,” ‘“‘The Manufacturing Interests of Manchester. 
Manchester, N. H., Hallsville school, William H. Huse 
principal. 
“Parne, , 
Yards,” “Sewerage System. 
Frank B. Williams, principal 


‘Lake Traffic, Water Supply,” “Cattle 
} Chicago, Marquette school, 
“Ice Cutting,” “Salmon Fishing,” ‘Shipbuilding.” 
Me.. Union school, Mr. Tilton, principal 

“Pork Packing, River Naviga- 
William M 


Bangor, 

“Towa Industries,” 
tion.” “Corn Raising 
Stevens. 


Sioux City, fa., 


“The Chinese of San Francisco, ‘Fruit and Flo vers of 
California,” “The Harbor of San Francisco '—San Fran- 
cisco, Lincoln school, Mr. Hamilton, pi 

“Coal Mining.” “Marble Quarries,” ‘‘Iror M Cot 
ton and Woolen Mills.’ KNOX rer | House 
school, J. A. Andes, principal 

“Natural Gas Wells” and “M Industries of 
the Gas Belt.”—Anderson, | Carr, superin 
tendent 

“fruit Culture t eact ind apple Coal 
Mining,” ‘“‘Envelop Makil Centralia HI I I 
Mather, superintende! 
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rT’ ) ~ 
The year 1897 proves to have been a year of great 


school reports. There are many that are of per- 


manent value. 


Of the 439,367 children in the public schools of 
Massachusetts, 412,159 are under skilled supervision ; 
only 27,208 in 90 of the smallest towns being de- 
prived thereof? 


CGireater New York proposes to pay $8,000 for the 
supervisory service of a man to do what any corpora- 
tion would expect to pay $25,000 for. It is ridicu- 
lous for that position to command no higher salary. 

The Atlantic Monthly is to be congratulated upon 
not publishing the second article upon the Massachu- 
setts state The of the 
first was inexplicable from any standpoint. It is in- 


normal schools. appearance 
conceivable that the author. editor. or proofreader 
The Atlantie is one 
of the best of the American magazines, and it is re- 


ever allowed it to pass his hands. 


freshing that a magazine that has searcely made a slip 
in its long life should have shown the human element 
of non-watchfulness in its fortieth vear. It is safe 
to assume that it will be forty vears before a similar 


mistake will be made in that sanctum. 


The Journal does not often enjoy anything more 
than the ; 
Greater New York daily on the morning of the second 


reading of an “inspired” editorial in a 
of March, reading the Journal of Education a lecture 
for saving that Judge Draper had been offered the posi- 
tion of superintendent of Greater New York. “Noth 
ing of the kind had happened.” The men who tele- 
graphed him that they were authorized to sav that he 
could have a practically unanimous vote we re said to 
represent themselves merely. The “inspired” edito- 
rial then told the board of education to pay no atten- 
tion to this rumor and proceed to elect Mr. Maxwell 
that afternoon. The board did not take th inspira- 
tion, but elected Jude Draper by a vote of 14. to 1 for 
Mr. Maxwell. It was after every effort had tailed 
to secure Judge Draper’s acceptance that it elected 
Mr. Maxwell. 


MAXWELL ELECTED. 





William H. Maxwell is elected superintendent of 
Greater New York for a period of six years. | De- 
spite the satisfaction of personal triumph, Mr. Max- 
well must regret as much as any member of the 
board that elected him that it was impossible to find 
a distinctively educational leader who would accept 
the position in which the chances are ten to one that 
he will be a nonentity or a nuisance. It has been 
said from the first that Mr. Maxwell did not seek 
the place if any great leader could be found who 
would accept, but that he was in the race as against 
any other local talent, and from this standpoint his 
victory is all that could be desired. 

But one course is open to ali educational forces in 
Greater New York and in the country at large, and 
that is to rally around Mr. Maxwell with the same 
yote of confidence as that with which the Democrats, 
Populists, and Republicans, to a man, voted Presi- 
dent Me Kinley $50,000,000 for use in the threatened 
crisis without an “if” or “but” attached. 

There is nothing upon which to base an estimate 
of Mr. Maxwell's ability to meet this emergency. It 


can be said, however, that in the Cleveland meeting 


‘of the department of superintendence in 1895 he 


presided over the most critical sessions in its history 
with dignity, force, and tact, and we are bound to 
hope that he will rise to the emergency in the most 
critical position in which any educator was ever 
placed, and carry himself with such wisdom, hon- 
estv, and fairness as to make the greatest effort at 
educational reform that the world has ever seen a 


grand success. 





A GREAT REPOR (i 

State Superintendent W. W. Stetson’s report of the 
schools of Maine for 1897 is one of the great educa- 
tional documents of the day, as it is of all time. 
There has never been a greater contribution to the 
cause of rural schools than that section of the report 
which is entitled “A Study of the Schools of North 
Kastern Maine.” 
has treated rural schools more intelligently and more 


No other man in any land or age 


helpfully than is here done. This ought to be 
printed in large quantities, that all may have it who 
need it. Indeed, it should have as large circulation 


as the famous Fifth Annual Report of Horace Mann. 


CHICAGO SALARIES. 


The most memorable victory ever won by the 
teachers of any community is that of the teachers of 
Chicago in the vote of the board of edueation on 
March 9, when it was voted 19 to 1 that the salary of 
every grammar and primary grade teacher in the pub- 
lic schools of Chicago be increased $75 for the year 
1898, and $50 per year thereafter until a maximum 
salary of $1,000 shall be reached. 

The the late 
autumn; the first motion looking to this end was intro- 
duced into the school board, December 29, 1897. In 


teachers crusade in 


began their 


order to secure their end the women teachers had to 
appeal to the state legislatnre, which promptly passed 
the order, which left the Chicago school hoard with- 
out any excuse for not granting the petition of the 
teachers. 

Within three years all grammar and primary grade 
teachers will be receiving $1,000 salary, which is a rise 
of from $100 to $150 a year, and all differences be- 
tween the salaries of primary and grammar grade 
The increase to the city 
will be but $145,000 this vear, next vear it will be but 
205,000 more than it was in 1897, and after the third 
vear it will not be more than $350,000 more than it 
has been in the past. The board room was 
packed to the limit on the ev ning of the decision of 
the question, Tt was not until 11.30 that the final 


teachers will he wiped out. 


school 


vote was taken and the teachers staid to the end. 
Their enthusiasm at the result was boundless, as we!] 
it might be, for they had fought a great fight and had 
won a grand victory. 








A GREAT HONOR TO MR. DRAPER. 

President Draper has been honored as no othe) 
educator has ever been. It was * high honor for the 
hoard of education of Greater New York to elect hin 
as superintendent by a vote of 14 to 1 when he was not. 
and had not been, a candidate, but the real honor cayye 
after that. Literally hundreds of telegrams were sey} 
hint spontaneously within forty-eight hours. 'T) 
were from every prominent city and nearly every edu- 
cational leader in the land, and from nearly every man 
of literary, political, and commercial distinetion in 
New York. Although he had said, again and again. 
that he would not accept, and had said nothing that 
yeve any hope that he would change his mind, a dele- 
gation of leading New York citizens went to Cham- 
paiga. IIL. to urge his acceptance. America 
never known anything like this before, and it will be 
many «a day before it will be repeated. President 
The University 


has 


Draper is not the only one honored. 
of Illinois has every reason to congratulate itself upon 
the fact that its president, New York man as he is, 
and an ardent lover of his native state, should have 
deliberately and persistently chosen to stay with that 
Institution. 


STATE TRUANT SCHOOLS. 
Massachusetts has always led the country in com- 
and for their 
The latest proposed perfecting 


pulsory education laws enactments 
greater efficiency. 
legislation is a bill prepared for the State Board of 
Education by George A. Walton, a former agent of th 
board, and Charles W. Birtwell of the Boston Chil 
dren's Aid Society. The most important provision of 
the bill is a proposition to displace the present county 
truant schools, which are highly unsatisfactory, and 
have the governor appoint a board of trustees of state 
parcntal schools, who shall be empowered to establisli 
and maintain at the state’s expense not more than four 
state parental schools for the truant and absented cliil- 
dren of the state. Under this bill the towns will be 
exempt from the tax of $2.00 a week now charged for 
each child committed to the town truant school. 
By an investigation which the board made under 
a resolve of the legislature of 1895, it was found that 
the number that ought to be in the truant schools was. 
at least, five or six hundred; the whole number in the 
schoolsat the time was 197; the principal cause for this 
Ther 


the judges lack confidence in some of th 


is that above stated, the expense to the towns. 
are others: 
the local committees and truant officers hes 

tate to apply the law to the children of their friends 


schools: 


and neighbors. 

While the provision for state schools meets with 
universal favor with the school superintendents and 
other educators throughout the.state having know! 
edge of the facts relating to truancy and the laxity 10 
enforcing the truant laws, the measure is obstinate!) 
opposed by the county commissioners, who have direc- 


tion and control of the schools: it narrows. tl 
powers. ‘The expense under the state would Ww 
doubtedly be greater than under boards of count) 


ccinmissioners, but that should not be considered 
better results in training the children were there) 
secured, 


SCHOOLS OF 1800. 


It is not often that we get a glimpse of the scho 
life of a hundred years ago. In the “New Engla! 
Magazine,” December, 1896, Amelia L. Hill gives 
remarkably clear, vivid, and trustworthy picture 
life as that time. Not the pul 
school life, for that had in it little that was attra 
tive, but the academy life. One lad, the son o! 
typical MVsssachusetts judge of the day, a represen! 
tive of the best families, was in the Deerfield acaden 
at eleven, at the Westfield academy at twelve, and 
the Amherst academy—afterward Amherst Colleg: 
at thirteen or fourteen. His sister’s letters, that @ 
preserved in connection with his own to her. giv! 
delightful picture of the academy life of that day. 


school it was at 
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At nine years of age the sons of the best families 
were sent away to some academy, and Judge L.’s son 
went to Deerfield academy and boarded from Monday 
till Friday. It was a school for boys and girls, but 
the different sexes could not meet, or speak with each 
other either, in the academy, except at meals and at 
pravers, or on the grounds; they could not visit, walk, 
or ride. Every violation of these rules caused a fine 
of one dollar. There could be no playing of cards, 
backgammon, or checkers on the grounds or in the 
academy building without a fine of one dollar. A 
hoard fence separated bovs and girls on the grounds. 
They met at prayers at 5 o’clock in the morning, and 
there was a fine of four cents for each absence and of 
two cents for each case of tardiness. Study hours be- 
gan at 5.50. School hours were from 8.30 to 12 and 
from 1.50 to 5, 

At twelve the lad went to the Westfield academy. 
li would be difficult to find a boy of twelve to-day who 
could write such a letter as that which Jonathan L. 
wrote to his father. 

Here is an account of an afternoon’s closing period: 
“When the preceptor entered, we all rose up,. then 
each read; we stand up until he tells us what are our 
faults in reading, and then we spell. After this the 
first division speak on the stage, then the second divi 
sion hand their compositions to the preceptor, then 
the preceptor reads a portion of the Scriptures—and 
he talked to us about the great things of religion 
and then the school was closed with prayer. 

“Tam in hopes to get into Virgil next week. I 
have been to school just twenty days, and in that time 
have got the Latin grammar fairly at my tongue’s 
end: beside twenty-three pases in the Latin primer, 
I have to get my lessons very differently from what | 
did at home, for if there is a word wrong the lesson has 
to be got over again. ‘Tell Papa | wish him to bring 
me Porteus’ ‘Evidences, for we have to get a lesson 
in that once every week.” 

The lad went to Amherst academy the next year 
and fitted for Yale College in one year. We are told 
by his letters of his work in the Greek grammar and 
Testament. and of his delivering a Latin oration as 
vell as struggling with Hebrew. ° 

All in all, it is a surprise that this lad did so much 
and did it so well without any of the modern ways and 
means of getting an education, 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

It is not surprising that the announcement that 
Spain had asked the recall of Consul General Lee from 
Hiavana and had requested our government not to 
send naval vessels to Cuban ports to carry supplies to 
the suffering “reconcentrados” should have deeply 
stirred American feeling, already in a state of tension 
hecause of the disaster to the Maine. The prompt re- 
fusal of President McKinley to consider the recall of 
General Lee was cordially approved, even by the most 
pacifically disposed; and the fact that Spain immedi- 
ately withdrew the suggestion indicates that the 
Sagasta ministry perceived that it had acted most in- 
opportunely. There is no doubt that Spain was 
wholly within her rights in asking the recall of Gen 
eral Lee, and she would have been also within her 
rights if she had insisted and had given him his ex 
equatur. But there is a time for all things; and this 
is no time for Spain to press such matters unless she 
really wants war, and that is unlikely. In weighing 
this incident and others which may arise, it is worth 
while to remember that there are “yellow journals” in 
Spain as well as in this country, and, moreover, that 
the exaggerations and distortions of our own are cabled 
over to Spain and interpre ted as representative of 
American feeling. The partial concession which our 
covernment made on the other point by commission- 
ing the innocuous lighthouse tender Fern to carry the 
upplies instead of the cruiser Montgomery and the 
cunboat Nashville, as at first planned, is commend- 
able: for it would be most unfortunate to have this em 


hassy of good will and charity made the pretext for a 


quarrel, 
* * * 
The unanimous vote in both houses of congress To 
tive hil] appr priating filty nil On dollars for the 


national defense was a fine exhibition of patriotism, 





whatever may be its effect on the situation. We carry 
on our politics with so much acrimony and our 
political speechmaking is so tinctured with personal 
bitterness, that foreign observers may well have ques- 
tioned whether party differences would drop out of 
sight in the presence of a national emergency. But 
this vote in congress is a guarantee that it will. It 
shows Spain and whomsoever else it may concern that 
if attacked by a foreign enemy the United States will 
act with a singleness of purpose undisturbed by domes- 
tic dissensions, and that it has ample resources to draw 
upon. The confidence which congress, without dis- 
tinction of party, reposes in the president is shown by 
the fact that the spending of this vast sum of money is 
left altogether to his discretion. This action of con- 
gress, although it contains a suggestion of war, is 
really the best augury of peace. In its moral effect: it 
may be not unlike that flying squadron which Eng- 
land got ready three years ago, when Germany was act 

ing queerly about the Transvaal. The squadron was 
never needed, and it is more than likely that. the larger 
part of this appropriation will remain in the treasury. 


*k * * 


The pressure of the European powers upon China 
becomes more and more severe, The latest develop- 
ment is the sharp demand of Russia for a lease of Ta 
Lien Wan and Port Arthur upon the same terms and 
for the same time as in the case of Germany at Kiao 
Chau: and also for important railway concessions. At 
the same time France, apparently by prearrangement, 
demanded “compensations” in the south. Russia in 
sisted upon an immediate answer: and China is. re 
ported to have complied, there being indeed no other 
course open to her, ‘Phis proceeding has naturally 
stirred Japan to vehement protest, and she is reported 
io have threatened China if the concession was made 
to Russia. The real struggle for the mastery in the 
far Fast is likely to come ultimately between Japan 
and Russia, and it may be that this incident will hasten 
v4. The new claims of Russia appear to be inconsist 
ent with the assurances which she gave England with 
reierence to freedom of trade, and the course which 


lcneland may take in the changed conditions will be 


waiched with interest. An Anglo-Japanese alliance, 
it such a thing were possible, would wholly change 


the aspect of affairs in Asia. 
* * * 

The decision of the United States supreme court 
upon the Nebraska maximum freight rate law is one 
of the most important recently rendered. The de 
cision coincides with that of the circuit court in. pre 


The law was 


nouncing the Jaw unconstitutional. 
passed to fix freight rates which the railroals might 
not exceed in transporting freight from one point to 
It is to be noticed that the 


opinion of the court Clearly recognizes the rivht ofa 


another within the state. 
legislature to fix rates: but establishes the principle 
that it may not fix rates which are so low as to require 
railroads to do their business without compensation. 
An examination of the business of the Nebraska roads 
for three vears prior to the enactment of this law in 
895 convinced the court that the application of the 
rates contained in the law would have cut down the 
receipts of the road about thirty per cent. Such a re- 
duction would have taken away all profit. and the 


court holds in substance that to do that is to deprive 


the roads of property without due process of law, 
Which is contrary to the constitution of the United 
States. This decision draws a distinet line, beyond 
which regulation of freights by legislation cannot go 

The trial of Sheri? Martin and his deputies, who 
were concerned in the shooting of miners during the 
strike at Lattimer, Penn... last September. ended ina 
\V" “ict of acauittal. The evidence Was so contradic 


] 


torv as to the provocation given before the shooting 


, , 
occurred, abla 


< to whether the miners were or were 
not armed, that it seems as if the jurv must have deter 

mined the case on general principles without much 
attempt to sift the mass of conflicting statements. 
The verdict of the jury probably reflects pretty ac 
curatelv the verdict of public sentiment, and it serves 
fo sustain the general enforcement of Jaw: vet there 
to doubt that the sheriffs deputies 


blood hed in this 


Jeplorable affair was out of proportion to any manace 


t | hyast) nel that thre ymount of 


to the public peace involved in the movements of the 
striking miners. But it should be remembered, in ex- 
tenuation, that the men with whom they had to deal 
were reckless and desperate, and had already been 
guilty of numerous acts of violence. 

* * * 

The senate investigation of the civil service has re- 
sulted in a report by the committee engaged in it 
which declares that no legislation is necessary, and 
goes on to suggest certain positions, more or less 
numerous, which, in the judgment of the members, 
might wisely be taken out from the classified lists. 
Two of the senators not only report that no legislation 
is necessary, but add that suggestions are not advis- 
able. In other words, these matters are already dis- 
cretionary with the president, to restrict or to extend 
the application of the rules in whatever direction may 
seem to him wise, and it is best that this executive dis- 
cretion should not be abridged. These certainly are 
not so radical recommendations as the investigation, 
in its earlier stages, promised to yield. Taken in con- 
nection with the action of the house committee on the 
so-called Evans bill for the crippling of the reform, 
the report of the senate committee shows that retro- 
grade steps are not likely to be taken by this congress. 








BOSTON MEETINGS. 





March 19.—-Boston University. Last lecture by Pro- 
tessor Josiah Royce of Harvard on ‘“‘Review of Results.” 

March 1/.—Boston English high. Illustrated lecture 
on “Pictures in the Public Schools.” 

MNareh 19.—English high, 9.30 a. m. New England 
Conterence of Educational Workers. Conference on 
“form Study, Color, and Drawing.” 

March 19.—Horticultural hall. Lecture by Professor 
E. A. Burt on “The Resistance of Plants to Parasitic 
Fungi.” 

March 29.—Thorndike hotel at 6.30 p. m. The third 
annual reunion of Coburn Classical Institute of Water- 
ville, Me. All pupils and teachers connected with its 
organization as the Waterville Academy are invited. 

March 25.—Cambridge conferences, Studio house, 168 
Brattle street, 4.30 p. m. Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, on 
“The Religious Liberalism of John Milton,” 


CHICAGO MEETINGS. 

George Howland Club, last Saturday of every month, Palmer 
house. 

The Teachers’ Federation, Handel hall, Elizabeth K. Bur- 
dick, president, last Saturday in every month. 

March 26.—Central Illinois Teachers’ Association, Jackson 
ville. 

March 26.—Committee of Sixty, school board rooms. 


NEW YORK MEETINGS. 

March 19, 10.30 a. m., 21, 24, 28, 4 p.m. Art rooms, Brook- 
lyn. ‘The Teaching of Reading,” S. I. Clark, of Chicago 
University. Fee for the course, seventy-five cents. 

March 25.—Teachers’ College, 3.30 p.m. ‘*The Eastern- 
mst Question,” Professor Benjamin Ide Wheeler of Cornell 
University. 

Columbia University has arranged the following free lectures 
for tne month of March: 

At the Metropolitan Museum, Saturdays, at 11 a.m.; course 
of ‘‘ Discussions in #sthetic Criticism,” by Professor George 
E. Comfort of Syracuse: March 19, ‘‘ Fashion and Art” 
March 26, ‘‘ Relation of Patronage to Art.’ 

At Cooper Union, Tuesdays, at 8 p. m., a course of literary 
lectures by Hamilton Mabie: March 22, ‘‘Education and 
Business”; March 29, ‘‘Literature as a Personal Resource.” 

At Columbia University, room 305, Schermerhorn hall, 
Tuesdays at 4.30 p. m., a course in the German language 
March 29, Heinrich Conried, manager of the Irving-place 
theatre, ‘‘Die Bubne”; March 29, Louis von Eltz, *‘Zwie 
Oesterreichische Dichter: Franz Grillparzer und Anastasius 
Grun.” 

At Museum of Natural History, Saturdays, at 8 p. m., a 
series of illustrated lectures: March 19, ‘‘Masonry,’’ George 
S. Morison: March 26, ‘‘ The Development of the Steamship,” 
Horace See. 

Lectures under the auspices of the Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, Brooklyn: March 1%, Association hall, 3 p.m Len 
ten lectures. ‘Julius Caesar and Imperial Rome,” by Garrett 


Dramatic reading 


P. Serviss: Association hall. & p.m 
“The Merchant of Venice,” by S. H. Clark 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


WITH A PESSIMIST IN SPAIN. By Mary F. Nixon. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 360 pp. Price, $1.50. 
This book reveals and illustrates Spanish history and 
Spanish life. From Gibraltar to France, the author and 
her companion traveled through a wonderful country; 
explored the mines of literary wonders and artistic de- 
‘ights and exquisite scenery displayed on every hand, both 
mental and physical, and became familiar with the home 
und social life of the people. But there is another feature 
of this interesting volume. The two travelers are lady 
friends, the one a pessimist and the other an optimist, 
and here. at every step, we have described the two views 
of life taken by these two classes. The pessimist regards 
the world as wholly evil, and believes that everything in 
nature is ordered for, or tends for, the worst, while the 
optimist believes that all events are ordered for the best, 
and wil! result in the highest good. The book is finely 
illustrated with thirteen full-page engravings, gilt top, 

and tastefully bound. 


ON HEROES. HERO-WORSHIP, AND THE HEROIC 
IN HISTORY. By Thomas Carlyle. Edited, with 
Notes and Introduetions, by Mrs. Annie Russell Marble, 
\.M. New York: The Macmillan Company 417 pp. 
Price, S80 cents. ae 
“Heroes and Hero-Worship” brings an Inspiring mes- 

sage. It discourses on “Great Men,” their manner of ap- 

pearance in our world’s business, how they have shaped 
themselves in the world’s history, what ideas men formed 
of them. and what work they did. He treats the great 
man as the hero of divinity, the hero as prophet, the hero 
as poet, the hero as priest, the hero as a man of letters, 
and the hero as king. 

rhis edition by Mrs. Marble contains an interesting bio- 
eraphieal introduction, a literary summary and bibliog- 
raphy, and copious and valuable notes, with a full index. 
rhe book is carefully edited and tastefully bound. 


SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M. P. A Novel. By W. 
Pett Ridge. New York: Harper & Brothers. 263 pp 
Price, $1.25 . 
The scene of this story is laid in London, and it pre- 

sents a graphic display of character sketches, among 
which is that of a prince in disguise, Russian spies, and 
Nihilists. The hero of the love story is a prince of some 
principality in Eastern Europe. He has his eye upon a 
Russian lady whom he has met there, and settles in Lon- 
don under an assumed name. He becomes secretary to a 
member of parliament, and in his service he investigates 
the social conditions of the East End. Here he finds his 
lady love. They meet with outside difficulties and be- 
come victims of a political conspiracy, but eventually 
overcome all obstacles and are united in marriage. The 
reader will find many passages in the book of lively in- 
terest, and will recognize the author's ability both in the 
plot and style of the story. 


rHE CHRIST OF YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND FOR- 

EVER, AND OTHER SERMONS. By Ezra Hoyt 

Byington, D. D. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 322 pp. 

These sermons are practical in their character, and in 
the treatment of the subjects the author runs along the 
lines of the “Old Theology,” and fully sustains the super- 
natural, but admits that “The advancement of natural 
science and the progress that has been made during the 
century towards the mastery of nature, with the practical 
spirit and tendencies of the age, require new methods of 
presenting religious truth in the pulpit.” Hence the 
twentieth century will need to ‘deepen the sense of per 
sonal freedom and responsibility.” 

The author acknowledges progress and favors tolerance 
in the religious, as well as the scientific, world. The ser- 
mons are well written, and will be read with interest by 
those for whom they were prepared 


M. TULLI CICERONIS LAELIUS DE AMICITIA. By 
Charles FE, Bennett. Boston Leach, Shewell, & San 
born 123 pp. 

\mong the philosophical work which Cicero wrote after 
he retired from political life, ““De Amicitia” ranks as one 
of the most classic. In this edition, recently added to 
“The Students’ Series on Latin Classics,” Professor 
Bennett of Cornell states in the introduction the time and 
cause, and gives a short life-sketch of the several partici- 
pargts, ‘The notes give only such aid as the student re 
quire to obtain an adequate knowledge of the text 
Those passages in which Professor Bennett has deviated 
from the authoritative text published by Miller in 1879 

re explained in the critical appendix 


\ FOUNTAIN SEALED. By Sir Walter Besant New 
York irederic] A. Stokes Company Svo. 300 pp 
Illustrated 

\ Fountain Sealed” is one of the long list of histori 
cally-set novels which have appeared in considerable 
numbers In the last decade. It deals with an episode 
purporting to be from the life of George III of England 

It is a pretty tale if true, as the Italians Say, vet a sad 


one in its finale. The vivid picture of Quaker life and 
manners gives the book value, and the dainty half-tone 
illustrations add beauty The language seems quaint 


enough to fit those bygone days. slightly pre-Revolution 
ary ones, reckoning in our calendar, and the tone is pure 
und wholesome 


THE ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY For 
the Use of Schools and Academies By Edwin J. Hous 
\. M., Ph.D. Revised Edition Philadelphia: FE] 

(dridge & Brothers, 323 pp. Price. $1.00 
Here we have 


a revised edition of Ho I ‘Eleme 
HW uston’s ‘“Klements 


‘tural Philosophy,” in whieh all the linportant ad 
ances have been treated, including the electric light. the 
telephone, the microphone, the phonograph, and . the 
X-rays, and they are here described and illustrated. The 


ty S j j 
metric system now in general use is introduced in con 


nection with the English system. Electricity and mag- 

netism, now among the most important branches of phy- 

sics in their practical application, have been brought up to 
date in this book. This new edition will give great sat- 
isfaction. 

kAMOUS PROBLEMS OF ELEMENTARY GEOM- 
ETRY. Translation of Professor Felix Klein’s Sketch 
of a Brief Course of Lectures Delivered at Gottingen. 
By Wooster Woodruff Beman and David Eugene Smith. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 80 pp. Price, 55 cents. 

In this little volume three famous geometric problems 
of antiquity are Ciscussed, viz.: The duplication of the 
cube, the trisection of an angle, and the quadrature of the 
cirele, as viewed in the light of modern research. The 
treatment of the subject is elementary, not even a knowl- 
edge of the differential and integral calculus is required. 
The work will be eagerly sought and highly appreciated 
by both teachers and students. 

OVER THE ANDES; OR, OUR BOYS IN SOUTH 
AMERICA. By Hezekiah Butterworth. Illustrated by 
Henry Sandham. Boston: W. A. Wilde & Co. 368 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

The South America of to-day presents a subject of great 
interest, and its history furnishes a valuable lesson for 
careful study. In this volume the author has, with 
marked ability, used the quaint stories and legends and 
historical incidents gathered by him while traveling in 
these countries, and, clothing fact with fiction, has writ- 
ten a story of absorbing interest. The five full-page 
beautiful illustrations which adorn the book add much to 
its attractiveness and value. 


ALAN RANSFORD. A Story. By Ellen Douglas 
Deland. Illustrated by Henry C. Edwards. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 281 pp. Price, $1.50. 

In this story the author aims to show that the intimacy 
of boys and girls in their neighborhood relations has a 
zood influence upon the character of both sexes. The 
story is well told, and was written expressly for boys and 
zirls. There are many engaging personages and fine pas- 
sages which will attract special attention and awaken a 
deep interest of the reader. Eight full-page illustrations 
adorn the book. 

NEW LETTERS OF NAPOLEON I. Omitted from the 
Edition Published under the Auspices of Napoleon ITI. 
from the French by Lady Mary Lloyd. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 380 pp. Price, 
$2.00, 

No comments can add to the effectiveness of the fact 
that this is the publication for the first time of more than 
650 letters written by the great Napoleon, letters to men 
and women upon a great variety of occasions and upon 
various subjects. Whoever seeks information about 
Napoleon and his times must consult this book, which, 
fortunately, is admirably indexed. 

MEG LANGHOLME; OR, THE DAY AFTER TO- 
MORROW. By Mrs. Molesworth. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 299 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This story, an autobiography, portrays, in living light. 
the character of true love between the sexes, which no 
circumstances can change and no earthly power can de- 
stroy. The book has eight full-page illustrations. and is 
fully printed and bound. 


PARABLES. For Schools and Home. By Wendell P. 
Garrison. New York: Longmans, Green. & Co. 214 
pp. 

This volume imparts lessons of applied morals, and its 
aim is to aid the child to improve in goodness at the same 
time that he improves in reading. The subjects are well 
chosen, the fables are well written. and each subject is 


peautifully illustrated. The author evidently has a strong 
sympathy with the young, and the power to impart to 
them, in appropriate language, his own thoughts and 
views. Among the subjects treated are “Tenderness for 
Living Things,’ “Kindness to Animals,” “Vandalism,” 
“Property,” “The Mob,” “Patriotism,” “The Flag,’ 
“Equality of the Sexes,” “Superstition,” “Contempt,” and 
“Phe Insatiable Mind.” 


SELECT DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 1776-186 
Xdited by William MacDonald. New York: The Ma- 
millan Company. Cloth. 465 pp. Price, $2.25. 
Bowdoin has hardly done her part of late in contribur- 

ing to the literature of scholarship, but if this is a sam- 
ple of what her men are equipping themselves for, we can 
afford to let them bide their time. Here are gathered 
ninety-seven choice documents in United States histor 
indeed, all the documents that the ordinary student ey-; 
needs to see in connection with his studies. It seems im 
possible that the schools have been allowed to wait 
long for a massing in one volume all the important doc 
ments, from the Declaration of Independence, articles ot 
confederation, treaty of Paris, ordinance of 1897, and 
constitution of the United States through all the great 
presidential messages, foreign treaties, state and con 
gressional acts to the constitution of the confederat: 
states. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘Our Perceptive Faculties; or, What Is It to Knowa Thing?’ hy 
John Warren Ball. Price,2) cents. Rochester, N. Y.: The Author 

“Stories of Pennsylvania.’ By Jos. S. Walton and M. G. Brum 
baugh. Price,60 cents. New York: American Book Company. 

“The Barn Stormers.’’ By Mrs. Harcourt Williamson. Price 
cents. —*The Tales of John Oliver Hobbes.”’ Price, $1.50,——* Blady« 
Stewponey.” By 8S. Baring Gould. Price, $1 25.—*The Son of the 
Czar.” By James M. Graham Price, $1.25. New York: F. A.Stokes 
Company. 

“The Great Debate Between Hayne and Webster.” Edited by Lin 
say Swift. Price, 40 cents. Boston: Houghton, Miftlin, & Co. 

“The Principles of Grammar.” By Herbert J. Davenport and Anua 
M. Emerson. Price, €5 cents. New York: The Maemillan Company 

“Stepping Stores to Literature.”’ A Reader for Fifth Grades. By 
Sarah L. Arnold and Charles B. Gilbert. Price, 60 cents. Boston 
Silver, Burdett, & Co. 

“Astronomy.” By Agnes M. Clerke A. Fowler, and J. Ellard Gor 
Price, $2.00. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 

«The Messaye of the World’s Religions.”’ Price, 50 cents. —* Hints 
to Teachers and Students on Choice of Geographical Books for Refer 
ence and Reading.’”” By Hugh Robert Mill. Price, $1 25. ** Aids to 
the Devout Life.” Price, 50 cents. ‘*Games without Music.” By 
Lois Bates. Price, 60 cents. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co 

‘*Emerson and Other Essays.’’ By John Jay Chapman. Price, $1.2 
—*Young Blood.” By E. W. Hornung Price, $1.25. New York 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 

“Tvanhoe.”” By Sir Walter Scott. Price, 20 cents ——Defoe’s Ro 
inson Crusoe.”” Edited by Edward R. Shaw. Price, 20 cents. —*'Th« 
Water Witch.” By.J. Fenimore Cooper. Price. 20 cents. “Scott's 
Tales of a Grandfather.” Price, 20 cents. **Cooper’s Last of the 
Mohicans.” Price, 20 cents. New York: University Publishing ( 

“The Vintage.”” By E. F. Benson. Price, $1.25.——"Elements of 
Literary Criticism’ By Charles F. Johnson. Price,8& cents. —*Tl: 
Student’s Motley.” By William Fliot Griftis. Price, 81.75. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 

“Fables and Rhymes.’ For First Reader Grade. Price, 25 cents 
Chicago: Western Publishing House. 

“In His Steps.” By Charles M. Sheldon. Chicago: Advance Pu 
lishing Company. 














“The Children of the Future.” By Nora Archibald Smith. Price 
$1.00. Boston: Houghton. Miftlin, & Co. 
“The Builei g of the British Empire.” 2 volames. By Alfre: 


Thomas Story. Price, $1.50. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

‘‘Household Sewing with Home Dressmaking.”’ By Bertha Bapner 
New York: Longmans, Cireen, & Co. ' 

“A Literary History of India.” By R. W. Frazer Price, $4.00 
*Herbart’s The Application of Psychology.’ With notes by Beatric: 
C. Mulliner. Price, $1.50. Imported. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons 

“Stories from the Classic Literature of Many Nations” Edited bi. 
Bertha Palmer. Price $1.25. New York: The Macmillan Company 

Werner Readings and Recitations.”” For Primary Grades. Price 
‘5 cents. New York: EdgarS. Werner. . 

“The Philosophy of the Humanities.” By Thomas Fitz-Huc! 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. E ~ 

“Baumbach’s Niectiana.” With notes by Ir. Wilhelm Bernhardt 
Price, 30 cents. Boston: D.C, Heath & Co, 

**\ Laboratory Manual in Practical Botany.’ By Charles H. Clark 
Price, 96 cents. New York: American Book Company. 











Ghe Werner 


ental Arithmetic 


A PRACTICAL, COMMON-SENSE BOOK 


The grading is so systematic and the arrange- 
ment so logical, that this book can be used with 


any series of Written Arithmetics. 


The problems and exercises are based on 


actual business operations. 


No other mental arithmetic published is so well 
hited to develop the intellectual powers of the 
pupil and to make him a thinker. 


Special attention is given to combination 


problems, as a useful review of principles pr 
viously studied. 

The treatment of Fractions js exceptionally 
full and progressive 

The treatment of Percentages and the Metric 
System is simple and practical. 

Problems for analysis, especially valuable fi 
the culture and development of the reasoning 
powers, yet ex:luding such exercises useful on! 
as mathematical puzzles. close the book 


Price, 30 Cents, Post paid. 


LIBERAL TERMS FOR EXAMINATION AND INTRODUCTION. 


> hisat . Foal? 7 > me — 
We publish a full line of School and Coliege Text-Books 


with reference to their exan ination and introduction 


text-books will be thankfully received. Write us 


and respectfully solicit correspondence 


Any information as to proposed changes 


WERNER SCHOOL-BOOK COMPANY 


Educational] Publishers. 
is YORK CHICAGO: TON 
7 ifth Avenue 373—388 Wabash Avenue. onoenngeth 


73 Tremont Street 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 





& Nature Study for Elementary 


Schools. 


By Mrs. L. L. W. WILSON, Pu.D.,_ : : : : : . : PHILADELPHIA NORMAL SCHOOL. 


In Two Volumes: 


Vol. I. Reader: Nature Myths, Stories, and Poems. Vol. II. : Teachers’ Manual. Price, 90 cents. 


It is suitable for use with children in their second and third year of schvol work. The sentences are short, the language 
simple; yet the aim in choosing the selections and writing the part which is original has been to give the children reading which 
shall have for them the same value and interest as good literature has for older minds. The author seeks to prepare the 
ground and even thus early to plant the seeds which may develop into a taste for good art or literature. The book is excel- 
lently illustrated from nature and the masterpieces of art, and the selections are by the best writers, whose books are within the 
children’s’ comprehension. Shakespeare, Keats, Emerson. Longfellow, Whittier, Jean Ingelow, Robert Louis Stevenson, and 
many others. 


Elementary Physical Elementary Geology. 


Geography. By R. S. ‘Tarr, Cornell University. 
By R. S. Tarr, Cornell University. Price, $1.40, net. 
Price, $1.40, net. IN PRESS. 


. ‘ A Handbook of Nature Study. 
First Book in Physical ee 5 ee 
Geography. Central High School, St. Paul, Minn. 


By Same Author. The purpose of the book is to furnish teachers in Common 
= schools with material and suggestions with which to make 
their pupils acquainted with the plant and animal life around 
them, 


Price, $1.10, net. 


This is an attractive manual on nature study, full 

| of suggestions, abounding in information, instinct 

with inspiration. Nothing has yet appeared along 

| this line that is more complete, varied, judicious, 

| and directive than this book of Mrs. Wilson, and in 

| several departments it is peerless. — Journal of 
| Education. 


Lessons With Plants. 


| 
| 
By L. H. Batvey, Cornell University. 
Price, $1.10, net. 


A remarkably well printed and illustrated book, extremely origi- 
na! and unusually practical.—SurtT. H. W. Foster, /thaca, N. Y. 


First Lessons With Plants. 


A SELECTION OF TWENTY LESSONS 
CHOSEN FROM THE LARGER VOLUME. 


By Same Author. 


Price, 40 cents, net. 


Students’ History of the United States. Select Documents Illustrative of the History of 


12mo. Buckram. Price, 80 cents, net. 


- - 7 ° ° . Md Ns > . 
By EpwarpD CHANNING, Professor of History, Harvard University. the United States, 1761--I861. 
Pro‘usely Il}ustrated. Many Maps. ables. Index. Edited with Notes by WILLIAM MACDONALD, Professor of History and Political Science in 
603 pages. Half-leather. Price, $1.40, net. Bowdoin College. 
At the beginning of each chapter is a list of books for reference 12mo. Cloth. xii + 46s. Price, $2.25, net. 
Suggestive questions a d topics for discussion. . 
Marginal references to sources against the text. his work is designed to meet the needs of teachers and students who desire to have, in a 
Introductory chapter of suggestions to teachers. single v. lume of moderate size and cost, an accurately printed collection of important documents 
Meets the requirements recommended by the Association of Colleges and Schools of the illustrative of the constitutional hi-tory of the United States. It is adapted for use in connection 
Middle Atlantic States and of New England. with any narrative text-book on the period, or as a manual to accompany lectures. 
- * . * . * . . ’ ° 9 
Principles of English Principles of Grammar. First Book in 
/ gf . a , a 
Grammar. | io Ok trareens Writing English. 
xy ° ° f ENPO 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. : : +. Bien — -— 
| and ANNA M. EmERson. By EpwIN HERBERT Lewis, Ph.D., 
By GEORGE R. CARPENTER, Columbia University. | RaDOCIANe § mci me ic and in the 
12mo. Cloth. Price, 65 cents, net. ; 
| 


12mo. Half-leather. Price, 75 cents, net. 


The Study of Children and Their School Training. 


By FRANCIS WARNER, M.D. 


12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00, net. 


‘‘T regard this volume as one of the A practical book. ‘The conclusions are based on facts — not theories gained by Dr. Warner from the examinations 
very best contributions yet made on the of 100,000 school children. Parents and teachers are shown what¢ observations to make and how to make them. Sug 
subject of Child Study.”—J. M. Green- gestions for overcoming many puzzling difficulties are given. No more valuable book for those interested in the study of 
woop, President N. E. A. children has been published. 


American Literature. Public School Arithmetic. 


By KATHARINE LEE BATEs, Based on MCLELLAN and DEWEY’ 


Wellesley College. 6« 


Psychology of N umber.”’ 
Illustrations. Index. 
12mo. Cloth. 





By J. A. McLean, A. M., LL.D., and A. F. Ames, A.B. 


English Literature. 
By Stroprorp A, Brookkg, M.A. 


Revised Edition. 
16mo. Cloth. 





Price, 90 cents, net. 


Price, $1.00, net. Price, 60 cents. 
" ° YA MACMILLAN’S 
FIRST VOLUME Schilier’s Wilhelm Tell. 
in ae ; 7 
: Edited by W. H. CarruTuH, GERMAN CLASSICS, 
a s Cl . Of the University of Kansas 
erman assics. ’ - 
Illustrated., Cloth. 16mo. Price, 50 cents, For Colleges and Schools. 
Gcethe’s Poems. Edi'ed by M. D. LEARNED, of th [ niversity of Pennsylvania Edited b 
‘‘Carruth’s 7'e// is the best and cheapest Gosthe’s Faust. Edited by Henry Woop, of Johns peas [ niversity. 7 
: - , am ; ‘dited by SYLVESTER PRIMER, of the niversity o exas, P 
edition of that play [know of. I amgo-  Gaethe’s Kemont. i ea. Edited by J. T. HATFIeLn, of the Waterman T. Hewett, Ph.D, 


Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea.  Fdited 
: (nn Northwestern University 

hitherto.”"—Professor H. C. G. Branpt. Heine’s Prose. *dited bv A. B. Faust, of Wesleyan University. 

Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm, Edited by 
Cutrtine, of Chicago I niversity. 

Lessing's Nathan der Weise. Edited by 
western University 
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Indigestion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Is the most effective and agree- 
able remedy in existence for pre- 
venting indigestion, and reliev- 
ing those diseases arising from a 
disordered stoinach. 
W. Gardner, Springfield, 


‘| value it as an excellent 


D. W. 
Mass., says: 
preventive of indigestion, and a pleas- 
drink when _ properly 


and sweetened.” 


ant acidulated 
diluted with water, 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, K. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and I mitations. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 


KDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

March 24-26: Southern Indiana Teachers’ 
Association, Terre Haute, Ind. 

March 26-27: Central Illinois Teachers’ 
Association, Jacksonville, II. 

March 28 to April 1: Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, Los Angeles, Cal. 

March 30-31 Central Nebraska Teachers’ 
Association, Kearney, Neb. 

March 30-31: North Nebraska 
Association, Norfolk, Neb. 

March 380to April 2: Michigan School 
masters’ Club, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Mareh 31 to April 1-2: Northern Indiana 
reachers’ Association, Kokomo, Ind 

March 31 and April 1: Northeastern Wis- 
consin Teachers’ Association, Appleton, 

March 81 to April 1-2: Southeastern Iowa 
reachers’ Association, Fort Madison, Ia. 

March 31 to April 2: Southwestern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association, Council Bluffs. 

April 1-2. Southeast Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, Watertown, Wis. 

April 4-8: Nevada State Teachers’ Insti- 
tute, Winnemueca, Ney 

Ap il H-N 
Teachers’ 

\pril 7-9: Northwestern Kansas Teachers’ 
Association, Leavenworth, Kan. 

April 12-14: Ontario Educational Associa- 
tion, Toronto, Ont. 

April 13-15: Alabama Educational Teachers’ 
Association, Montgomery, Ala 

April 15-16: Colored 
Texas Association. 


Teachers’ 


Northwestern Wisconsin 
\ssociation, Chippewa Falls, 


Teachers’ Central 

Martin, Tex. 

\pril 21-28: Northwestern Iowa Teachers’ 
Association, Sioux City, Ia 

April 29-30 Western Nebraska Educa 
tional Association, Sidney, Neb 

April 29-30: 


Association, 


Iinois Northern Teachers’ 
Rockford, Il 

May 4-6: Western Drawing 
sociation, Detroit, Mich 

June 28-30: Illinois Educational Associa 
tion, Belleville, Il. 

June 29-30 to July 1: Ohio State Teachers’ 
Association, Put-in-Bay, O 

July 5-8: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion. North Conway, N. H. 

July 7-13: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


Teachers’ As 


‘* CHILDREN TEETHING.’ 


Mis WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP should always 
be used cot children teething It soothes the child, 


softens the ennis, allave all parvo cures wind colic 


and io the feat remedy for diarrhea ote abeottle 


A Popular Trip to Furcpe. 


,) part tr tovisit Ttaly, Switzerland, the 
Khine, Holl: ana, ' neland Prof he Me 
Bostor Hiv. and Pa tacon of Vale have alrea 

; mec. 2 ) Mevele tourto Ce na | : UO pe. Mod 
erate price \ddress If. W me NNING }D Wop 
Yale University, New Have Cont 


Vacation Trip to Europe. 


je a y planned for TEAC HERS. Fine anodin 
-_ Atio 4 terms reasonable: seventeenth season 
"aress Prot. UW. B the tps » . 
Ainherst. Mass Ric HARDSON, Amnerst Colle ‘ 


NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

NASHUA. The second annual reception 
and banquet of the high school alumni 
was attended on the evening of February 
28 by nearly 200 members. The list of the 
alumni included graduates reaching over 
a period of forty years. State Superin- 
tendent Gowing made an entertaining ad- 
dress, and, in the course of his remarks, 
he told the alumni that they were of no 
use unless they do something more than 
to attend a banquet twice each year, and 
urged them to take the se hool library 
under their fostering wing. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The seventh annual reunion 
of the New England Association of the 
University of Vermont was recently held 
at the Parker house, Dr. E. H. Byington 
of Newton, president. Sixty members 
were present. A bill to permit the 
school committee of this city to erect and 
oceupy for school purposes buildings not 
of fireproof construction is before the com- 
mittee on cities in the legislature. The 
law now requires all buildings used for 
schools to be fireproof, and it is found to 
be impossible, in some parts of the city, to 
rent fireproof buildings for this purpose. 
Hence the necessity for a modification of 
the law. Richard H. Dana has resigned 
the presidency of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music on account of failing 
health. President Dana has held this 
office for seven years. A committee has 
been appointed to select Mr. Dana’s suc- 
cessor.———At the thirty-first annual meet- 
ing of the Williams College New England 
Alumni Association, recently held at the 
University Club building on Beacon street, 
Dr. Samuel W. Dike, the president, was in 
the chair. Governor Walcott and Presi- 
dent Carter occupied seats at his right and 
left. Interesting addresses were delivered 
by the guests and other distinguished gen- 
tlemen. The Hamilton College Alumni 
Association of New England held its sixth 
annual dinner at the United States hotel 
on the evening of February 15. In the ab- 
sence of President Charles Dudley Warner, 
Dr. William C. Winslow occupied the 
chair. Professor Brainard G. Smith of 
Hamilton College was the guest of honor. 
——A fine sportsmen’s exhibition is being 
given in this city. Special arrangements are 
made for the attendance of schools and col- 
leges.—-The three great masters of the Boston 
Latin school during the 250 years of its continu- 
ous life, whose anniversary was celebrated 
in 1885, as named by Dr. Phillips Brooks, 
the orator on that occasion, were Ezekiel 
Cheever, John Lovell, and Francis Gard- 


E{GAZE’S TOURS 
U 40 HIGH-CLASS TOURS 
R}~ EUROPE 








Italy, Switzerland, Austria, Germany, 
Rhine, Holland, France, England, and Scot 


land, Under personal escort. ALL EXPEN 


ses included 
$285 to $775, according to Tour. 
SPECIAL TOUR to Norway and Russia 
in June. Descriptive Programmes on ap- 
plication 

Reference, by permission, Mr. A. E. Winship, 
Editor Journal of Education. 

Independent Travel Tickets issned for any 
desired tour in Evrori , 

Steamship Tickets for any hoe. Choice berths 
secured both ways. Reliable information and esti 
mates 


W.H EAVES, Agt. H. Gaze & Sons, Ltd, 


201 Washington St., 


Nature Study and Related Subjects 


By Wilbur S. Jackman, ( hicago Normal School, 


Part I—TEN CHuAnrts 
Part LI—Nores, 167 pp 


Boston, Maes 


Ae onspectus of a year’s work 
Suqagestious as to method 


Not sold separately, Postpaid, 85 cents. 


CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL PUBLISHING HOUSE. 


R. BARTSCH 6904 Stewart Av., Chicago, Ill. 





Disease weaves its web 
around people a little at a 
time. They are not danger- 
ously ill ail at once. The 
. beginnings of illness are 
mere trities. First a little indigestion, per- 
haps; or headaches; or an occasional bilious 
turn. It is hard to ‘realize how you are be- 
ing tangled up in the strands of sickness 
until you are fairly caught. 

Nearly all serious illnesses begin with 
some stomach or liver trouble, or with a 
costive condition of the bowels. These 
functions have got to be put in good condi- 
tion before there can be any recovery from 
any disease no matter what its name or na- 
ture, and it is because Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery \cts directly upon the 
liver and digestive organs that it has such a 
marvelous effect upon all diseases of mal- 
nutrition. 

It gives the digestive system power to 
assimilate nourishment and make good 
blood ; it drives out bilious poisons; it 
creates the red, vitalizing, life-giving ele- 
ments in the circulation; and builds up the 
weak and wasted places in every corner of 
the constitution. 

Taken in conjunction with Dr. Pierce’s 
Pleasant Pellets, it relieves obstinate con- 
stipation and keeps the bowels in a per- 
fectly natural condition. 

Mrs. Ella Howell, of Derby. Perry Co., Ind., 
writes: ‘‘In the year of 1894 I was t: ken with 
stomach trouble—nervous dyspepsia. There was 
a coldness in my stomach, and a weight which 
seemed like a rock. Everything that I ate gave 
me great pain; I had: bearing down sensation: 
was swelled across my stomach; had a ridge 
around my right side, and in a short time I was 
bloated. I was treated by three of our best phy- 
sicians but got no relief. Then Dr. Pierce's 
Golden Medical Discovery was recommended to 
me and I got it. and commenced the use of it. T 
began to see a change for the better. I was so 
weak I could not walk across the room without 
assistance. I took Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery and his ° Favorite Prescription’ and 
one bottle of the ‘ Pleasant Pellets.’ I began to 
improve very fast after the use of a few bottles. 
The physicians who attended me said my disease 

was le: ading into consumption IT had quite a 
cough, and the home phvsician gave me up to 
die. I thank God that my cure is permarent.” 





ner, each representing his own century; 
Cheever the century of Milton, Lovell the 
century of Johnson, and Gardner the cen- 
tury of Carlyle. The first taught the boys 
the Christian doctrine, the second bid 
them keep the order of the school, and the 
third inspired them to do their duty. 
Cheever held his position thirty-eight 
years. Dr. Brooks said of him, ‘‘Almost 
the last glimpse we catch of him in the 
schoolroom, when he was more than eighty 
years old, has something noble in its sim- 
plicity. A boy is angrily rebuked by him 
for a false syntax. He ventures to dispute 
the master’s judgment. He shows a rule 
which had escaped the master’s memory, 
and proves that he is right. The master 
smiles and says, ‘Thou art a brave boy. I 
had forgot it.’ That is the very heroism 
of school teaching.’ 

The Middlesex County Schoolmasters’ Club 
had its annual meeting at the Quincy House 
Saturday (Marclr 10th), Mr. J. O. Godfred of 
Auburndale presiding. Interesting papers and 
subsequent discussions took place on ‘‘ How 
can a man best serve his school district?” 
introduced by T. W. Davis of Cambridge, 
and ‘‘What time should be given to teaching 
and supervision?” The new officers are: C. T. 
C. Whitcomb of Somerville, president; George 
W. Parsons of Medford. H. S. Sylvester of 
Newtonville, J. W. Armington of Everett, 
vice-presidents; and Frederick B. Thompson 
of Cambridge, secretary and treasurer. 

Dr. Lyman C. Newell, instructor in 
chemistry in the Somerville (Mass.) Eng- 
lish high school, has accepted a similar 
position in the Lowell (Mass.) state nor- 
mal school, and will begin his duties April 
1. He is a graduate of Brown (1890). and 
of Johns Hopkins (1895), and is an en- 
thusiastic teacher of science 

MEDFORD. On the evéning of March 2 
a reception was given by teachers of the 
nimth grade to the parents of the pupils. 


The busy, active waves requires some nerve-sustaining element as food. 





Prepared only by 


If not found at ° 


56 West 25th St., 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Contains the essential elements to feed, nourish, 
and sustain in activity all bodily functions. Used 
30 years with best results by thousands of dili- 
gent brain workers for the 
well as cure of mertal or nervous exhaustion. 
It is a complete restorative o* the vital forces. 


prevention as 


Vitalized Phosphites is a concentrated white powder fron 
the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ —- for 
mulated by Prof. Perey 


Descriptive pamphlet rret 


New York. 


druggists, sent | y ™m: 1il ($1.00) 


Crosby's Cold and Catarrh Cure ~the best remedy known for cold in the head and sore throat. By inail, We 6 


It was held in the new high school build 
ing, about 200 being present. The recep- 
tion was an informal affair, the instru- 
mental music for the occasion being fur 
nished by scholars of the advanced 
grades. Superintendent of Schools Mors, 
Principal Dame, Sub-Master Jones, with 
other teachers, were in attendance. 

BEVERLY. The school board, in their 
annual report, recommend that a business 
course be introduced into the high schoo], 
and also the teaching of German, 

SOUTH HADLEY. The trustees of 
Mount Holyoke College have decided to 
grant the degree of A. B. to scientific and 
literary students, the same as to the clas- 
sical, who have completed a full course of 
studies. 

CAMBRIDGEPORT. The graduates of 
the Allston grammar school are arranging 
a banquet in honor of Benjamin W 
Roberts, the venerable master of the 
school, who will soon complete a half cen- 
tury of service in said school, and who has 
taught fifty-eight consecutive years. 

Just as the Harvard = movement 
for an athletic association for the purpose 
of maintaining graduate enthusiasm on 
the subject is being discussed comes the 
news of the English conference of head 
masters of public schools expressing the 
opinion that far too much interest is given 
to muscular prowess; that the great pub- 
licity which attends the contests is a seri- 
ous evil. 

MALDEN. Superintendent Gay, accom- 
panied by his daughter and _ several 
teachers, spent the February vacation in 
Washington, D. C.——The school commit- 
tee has voted to hold an exhibition in- 
tended to illustrate the every day work of 
the schools, the exact date to be announced 
later. 

The catalogue of Tufts College for 1897- 
98 reports 530 students enrolled, to 472 at 
the same time last year. The students are 
divided as follows: College of Letters, 280: 
Divinity school, 25; Medical school, 219 
Bromfield-Pearson school, 6. The faculty 
numbers eighty-eight members 

AUBURNDALE. On the afternoon of 
February 22 the seventh mid-winter re 
union of New England Alumni of Lasell 
Seminary was held at the Vendome. One 
hundred and twenty-five ladies and gen 
tlemen enjoyed songs, toasts, and after 
dinner speeches. 

SUDBURY. Frank O. Jones, who has 
held the position of superintendent of 
schools and principal of the high school in 
this town for the past year, has been 
elected superintendent of the Union schoo! 
district, embracing East Bridgewater, 
West Bridgewater, and Raynham. R. F 
Corlew has been elected his successor. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The art teachers and supervisors of New 
England are invited to meet in conference 
with those of Connecticut at their annual 
gathering to be held at Hartford on March 
19, 1898, in the Second North school build 
ing, High street. The general topic of the 
conference will be drawing and modeling 
from life, as related to public school work 

NEW HAVEN. Herbert A. Smith, in 
structor in English at Yale, will retire at 
the end of the present college year, and 
Frank Herbert Chase will take his place 
Mr. Chase was the valedictorian of thé 
class graduating from the university 11 
1894. The counsel for the town govern 
ment has received a reply to the answer to 
the appeal of Yale University from the as 
sessment levied by the assessors on prop 
erty owned by the corporations not used 
for college purposes. The university) le 
nies that it owned in 1896 houses, facto 
ries, and vacant lots, earning a profit and 
income in increased values, and that sald 
property is valued at $4,250,000 as claim‘ d 
and claims that its property now, as here 
tofore, is exempt from taxation under th 
laws. The appeal will come to trial befor‘ 
the superior court in the near future. 
Walter Allen, a graduate of Yale Unive! 


HOW’S THIS! 

We offer One Hundred Dollars re'val' 
for any case of catarrh that cannot 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, © 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all bus 
ness transactions, and financially able ' 


carry out any obligations made by their 
firm 
West & Truax, Wholesale Druggist 


roledo, O. Walding, Kinnan, & Marv!! 
mag Druggists, Toledo, O 
Ul’s Catarrh Cure is taken internal!) 
icling directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Testimonials sent 
free. Price, 75 cents per bottle. Sold by 
ill druggists. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best 
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sity, well remembered in Boston, has taken 
up the cudgels on the side of ex-Governor 
Chamberlain, who so forcibly contended 
for more attention to the study of the Eng- 
lish language in the Yale course in his ad- 
dress at Worcester last month. Mr. Allen 
says Governor Chamberlain’s criticisms 
were just, and that they have not been 
properly met in the replies they have 
called out. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 


CINCINNATI. J. O. Beck has been ap- 
pointed first assistant in the Whittier 
school; O. P. Voorhis is promoted to the 
principalship of the Riverside schools, and 
Charles Porter to the principalship of the 
Fairmount schools.——The entertainment 
fund of the Cincinnati schools for the 
clothing of indigent pupils amounted to 
nearly $10,000. Six teachers were retired 
the first of January, 1898, under the 
Teachers’ Annuity, and will receive an an- 
nuity of from $400 to $600 the rest of their 
lives. This fund is created from one per 
cent. of each teacher’s salary, and is not 
paid by the tax-payers. 

URBANA. A new high school building 
was recently dedicated with appropriate 
exercises. 

ILLINOIS. 

LEBANON. The seventieth anniver- 
sary of McKendree College was celebrated 
February 20. McKendree enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the oldest collegiate in- 
stitution in Illinois. The celebration was 
largely attended. The principal address 
was made by Vice-President W. C. Walton, 
who reviewed by decades the college’s in- 
teresting history of three score years and 
ten. The McKendree Glee Club furnished 
the music. 

CARBONDALE. The second session of 
the school council was held in this place 
February 25 and 26. Many superintend- 
ents and teachers were in attendance, and 
an interesting programme was rendered. 
The principal speakers were Joel M. 
Bowlby, Metropolis, County Superintend- 
ent Hertel of Betteville, and Judge F. M. 
Youngblood. Topics for discussion were: 
“How to Secure Uniformity in Institution 
Work” and ‘“‘Requirements for Entrance to 
the Normal Schools.” 





PACIFIC STATES. 
WASHINGTON, 
State Editor, EDWIN TWITMYER, Sea/fle. 

Some of the superintendents, princi- 
pals, and teachers in Western Washington 
have petitioned Governor Rogers to ap- 
point an earlier Arbor Day for that part 
of the state immediately west of the Cas- 
cade mountains than that heretofore usu-’ 
ally set apart for the whole state. Spring- 
time comes from three to four weeks 
earlier in Western than in Eastern Wash- 
ington. If the petition is granted, the 
state of Washington will have two Arbor 
Days each spring. 

The teachers’ institute in Chehalis 
county will be held during the last week 
in March, and that of King county the 
first week in April. The superintendents 
are making elaborate preparations for 

Turoat Trousies. To allay the irritatio/ 
that induces coughing, use ‘‘ Brown’s Bronchia 
Troches.” A simple and safe remedy. 


Summer Schools. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
SUMMER SCHOOL, 
July 6.--August 17. 


urses will be offered in all leading academic 
idies, also in Law and Engineering. 
For information and circulars address 
E. A. LYMAN, 
325 East Liberty St., Ann Arbor, Mich 


Summer Courses 
AT THE 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY. 


struction will be given during June and July by 
ers of the regular instructing staff of the Insti 
in Architecture, Analytical and Organic Chem 
Bacteriology, Biology, Physics (lectures and lab 
tory), French, German, Mathematics, Mechanism, 
riptive Geometry, Mechanical Drawing, and Shop 


ough designed primarily to meet the needs of 
“ients already in the Institute, these courses will 
r special advantages to 
TEACHERS AND COLLEGE STUDENTS 
ending to apply for advanced standing in September 
lars giving detailed information will be mailed 
nm application. 
H. W, TYLER, Ph.D., Secretary, 
491 Boylsaton St., Boston, Mass. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 





THE 


WITH 7h ee 


Total Cost 


of "Text- Books 
“HOLDEN SYSTEM ror PRESERVING BOOKS” 


is very much less 
THAN THE COST OF 


without this 


TEXT -BOOKS 


System! 





A fact now fully demonstrated in all Free Text- Book States. 








Write us for samples, 
FREE. 


P. O. Box 643 S. 


The Successful Remedy for 
NASAL CATARRH 

must be non-irfitating, easy of application, and 

one that will by its own action reach the in- 

flamed and diseased surfaces. 

ELY’S CREAM BALM combines the impor- 
tant requisites of quick action and specific cura- 
tive powers with perfect safety to the patient. 
This agreeable remedy has mastered catarrh as 
nothing else has, and both physicians and pa- 
tients freely concede this fact. All druggists 
cheerfully acknowledge that in it the acme of 
Pharmaceutical skill has been reached. The 
most distressing symptoms quickly yield to it. 
In acute cases the Balm imparts almost instant 
relief. 

By Absorption. 

Catarrhal sufferers should remember that 
Ely’s Cream Balm is the only catarrh remedy 
which is quickly and thoroughly absorbed by 
the diseased membrane. It does not dry up 
the secretions, but changes them to a limpid 
and odorless condition, and finally to a natural 
and healthy character, 

The Balm can be found at any drug store ; 
or by sending 50 cents to Ely Brothers, 56 
Warren St., New York, it will be mailed. 

Full directions with each package. 

Cream Balm opens and cleanses the nasal 
passages, allays inflammation, thereby stopping 
pains in the head, heals and protects the mem- 
brane, and restores the senses of taste and 
smell. The Balm is applied directly into the 
nostrils. 


these institutes, with the hope of making 
them among the best yet held in the state. 
The services of prominent instructors and 
lecturers will be secured. 

The enrollment of the Spokane schools 
has reached 4,336, which is an increase of 
nearly 700 over what it was last year. In 
a number of cities and towns of the state 
the increase in school attendance has been 
proportionally even greater, which is evi- 
dence that the population of Washington 
is rapidy growing. 

A. F. Maxwell has recently assumed the 
principalship of the Fairfield schools. 

The Washington State Philological So- 
ciety organized two years ago will hold its 


Summer Courses. 
Fourth Year: July 5-- August 12. 
Courses in Mathematics, | A delightful suburban 
Science, Languages, locality in New York 
and Pedagogy City. 
School of Pedagogy, 9th year: Sept.28, 98-May 13,'99. 


For circulars address CHARLES B. BLISS, 
University Heights. NEW YORK CITY 


WE PROMOTE 
Economy, Cleanliness, Hygiene, and Uniformity 
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third annual meeting in Walla Walla dur- 
ing the earlier part of July. It promises 
to become an important educational factor 
in the state. 

Miss Ina Pratt resigned her position at 
Custer recently to accept a newly-created 
place in the Port Townsend high school 
under Superintendent Hitt. 

The sudden death of Superintendent 
Harry Pattison of New Whatcom, occur- 
ring a few weeks ago, removed from the 
educational ranks of Washington a most 
successful and highly esteemed educator. 
Superintendent Pattison was but thirty- 
eight years of age, and apparently in vig- 
orous health until a few days previous to 
his death, when he was stricken with ap- 
pendicitis. He was succeeded in the 
superintendency of the New Whatcom 
schools by Professor E. E. White, who had 
been principal of the high school in that 
city. Principal J. A. Lee of one of the 
grammar schools was advanced to .the 
principalship of the high school. 

Professor George M. Allen, teacher of 
Latin and German in the Everett high 
school, resigned his position recently. He 
was an excellent teacher, and it was with 
reluctance that the school board at Ever- 
ett accepted his resignation. 

Efforts, which will no doubt succeed, 
are now being made to revive the old 
Puget Sound Schoolmasters’ Club, an 
organization composed of the schoolmas- 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 


Courses of Training for Voice, Body, and 
Mind, in all Forms of Expression. 
Five Diplomas. 

SUMMER TERMS: 

Mountain, Tenn, 


Monteagle, Cumberland 
in July; Boston, Mass., 
in August. 


foo much stress can hardly be laid on the author's 
ground principle, that where a method aims to regulate 
the modulations of the voice by rules, then inconsist 
encies and lack of organic coherence begin to take the 
place of that sense of life which lies at the heart of 
every true product of art. Onthe contrary, where vocal 
expressionis studied as a manifestation of rae ae 
of thinking, there results the truer energy of the stu 
dent’s powers and the more natural unity of the com 
plex elements of his expression.—Dr. Lyman Abbott, in 
The Outlook (from a review of the books of S. 8. Curry, 
PhD., President of the School). 

The Province of Expression, Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, Imagination and Dramatic Instinet, 
Classics for Vocal Expresgion,are works which Mr. 
Leland T. Powers says have given the work of elo- 
cution a literature and established it upon scien 
tific and artistic principles. 

Specimen copy of Axpression a quarterly review, 
sent on receipt of ten cents. Catalogues free. 
SCHOOL OF EXPR*SSION, 

458 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 


Address, 





Cook County Normal Summer School, 


CHICAGO, ILL 


THREE WEEKS, 
Beginning July 5, 1898. 


Open to All. 


By Members of the Regular Faculty of the Chicago Normal School. 


TWELVE DEPARTIIENTS. 


Write for circulars. 


eow 


WILBUR 8S. JACKMAN, Manager, 
6916 Perry Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





The Sauveur Summer 


School of Languages, 


At AMHERST COLLEGE, Mass. 


Twenty—Third Session 


There will be each day six hours 
Greek; two of Hebrew, A course In 
omy, Chemistry and Mathematics. 

‘For programme, address the Rrv 

For particulars and circulars of L 


_ DAVID SPRAGUE, AMHERST, MASS 
Sauveur’s Works, address 


July 1ith to August 19th. 


of French; six of German; two of Italian; three of Latin, three of 
English Literature, by W. J. ROLFE; also courses on Library Econ 


DR. L. SAUVEUR, 
4613 Ellis Ave, Chicago, II! 


prosperous and useful existence from 189) 
to 1894, when it was merged into the 
Western Washington Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. This club, if conducted as before, 
will hold bi-monthly meetings, mostly al- 
ternating between the cities of Tacoma 
and Seattle. Its first meeting will prob- 
ably be held in Tacoma during the latter 
part of March or the earlier part of April. 

Superintendent E. N. Hateh of Clallam 
county, who resigned his position, has 
been succeeded as county superintendent 
by Professor A. N. Taylor of Port An- 
geles. 

State Superintendent Browne recently 
issued a circular to the teachers of Wash- 
ington inquiring to what extent the law 
regarding the teaching of mercy, temper 
ance, and patriotism in our public schools 
is being enforced. 


10 ) PRINTED ENVELOPES FOR 30 CTS 
“ 1 will print your name and address on 
the corner of 100 good white envelopes and send 
jhem to you postpaid for s0e, Write plainly. 
HAL KE. CASE, BOLIVAR, OHLO. 
noted author of 


: BIBI.” “The County Pair.” 


A new and novel spectacular play, pronounced ‘(he bes/ 
School entertainment” by Principals and others who have 
seen or given it. Uses 60 to 150 children, all grades. Ou 
Producers do all the work. For School endorsements 

circulars, and terms, write W. L. HATCH, (during Jan’y) 
539 Massachusetts Ave., Boston; or permanent address 

Chickering Hall, New York City. 


' 7 7 ache! Cc , : ry. : - 
Teachers Wanted ! 2axsner Soropsranye Ase: 


rium Building, Chicago, Ill. 4.000 positions filled. 





By Charles Barnard, 








=f E ducational Institutions. 


New England 
CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Founded 1853 by Dr. E. Tourjée) 
G. W. CHADWICK, Musical Director 


PROSPECTUS FREE. Address 
FRANK W. HALE, General Mgr., Franklin 8q., Boston 





COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 








N ‘ i’ { wishing to qualify themselves for 
TEACHERS better positions should write for an 
nouncement of Central University orrespondence School 
siving courses for Home Study leading todegrees of B.S., 
M.S., Ph.B., Ph. D., ete.; also of great value to Physicians, 
Cler hone and all literary workers. 

Ade ress ALBERT MORLAN, Sec’y, Indianapolis, Ind. 


' 

Correspondence Instruction. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO offers non-resident 
courses in College and University subjects for those who 
cannotattend its regular sessions. For particulars address 
tHE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Division Ik), The Corre 
spondence-study Department, Chicago, Lls. “ 





___NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
fpyHE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, Specia/ 


Course for Supervisors of Music in Public Schools 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage 
ments. Piano instruction, Mason and Virgil meth 
ods combined, For circulars apply to 

Miss JULIA E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N. Y 


ASS. STATK NORMAL ART SUHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
echool, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal 
wy TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
-” Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass, 
O For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BOYDEN, A. M. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
. For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w W. P. BECKWITH. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss. 
S For both sexes. 
tal es address 
oe CHARLES 8. CHAP'N, Principal. — 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Fitcusure, Mass. 
S for both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G, THOMPSON, Principal, 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—-Harper’s Magazine for March has for 
special features “An American Army 
Manoeuvre” (map and six illustrations), 
by Franklin Matthews; “Social Pictorial 
Satire,” part II. (fifteen illustrations), by 
George du Maurier; ‘Stirring Times in 
Austria” (four illustrations and tail- 
piece), by Mark Twain; “The Traditional 
Policy of Germany in Respect to Austria 
and Turkey,” by an Eastern diplomat; 
“In the Wake of a War” (seven illustra- 
tions), by Julian Ralph; ‘Reminiscences 
of Eminent Lecturers” (five engravings), 
by Joel Benton; ‘‘The Century’s Progress 
in Anatomy and Physiology” (ten illus- 
trations), by Henry Smith Williams, M. 
D. The number includes also “Our Na- 
tional Seminary of Learning,” by W. J. 
McGee, and “The Earliest Painter in 
America,” by Charles Henry Hart, illus- 
trated from portraits. The short stories 
of the number are: “The Skeleton on 
Round Island,’’ by Mary Hartwell Cather- 
wood, illustrated; “Destiny,” by Grace 
King; “One Man’s Idol,” by Georgiana 
Peel; and “The Problem,” by Ellen Duval. 
The poems of the number are by John 
Vance Cheney, with illustrations, J. Rus- 
sell Taylor, with illustration (frontis- 
piece). The Editor’s Study is by Charles 
Dudley Warner. The Editor’s Drawer 
opens with a play by Tudor Jenks and Duf- 
field Osborne. Price, $4.00 a year; single 
copy, 35 cents. New York, Franklin 
square: Harper & Brothers. 


—In the March number of the North 
American Review is a discussion of the 
question, “Is the Constitution Outworn?”’ 
by Professor Goldwin Smith. Under the 
title of “Do Foreign Misisons Pay?” the 
Rev. Francis E. Clark, D. D., president of 
the United Society of Christian Endeavor, 
furnishes a_ carefully-prepared paper. 
Commodore G. W. Melville, chief engineer 
United States navy, writes on “Our Future 
on the Pacific—What We Have There to 
Hold and Win.” Charles F. Thwing, D. 
l)., contributes an essay of timely interest 
on “Personal Morals and College Govern- 
ment.” The Right Rev. William Croswell 
Doane, bishop of Albany, writes of 
“Fatriotism: Its Defects, Dangers, and 
Duties.” Lieutenant-Colonel Rogalla von 


Bieberstein of the German army deals 
with the problem ‘‘Could Russia Take 
British India?” “The Need of Postal Re- 
form” is by the Hon. E. F. Loud.” “The 
Intervention of the United States in Cuba” 
receives treatment from John H. Latane. 
A second installment of ‘Recollections of 
the Civil War” is by Sir William Howard 
Russell, LL.D. Other topics treated are: 
“To Purge the Pension List,’”’ by J. H. 
Girdner, M.D.; “Have We Too Many 
Churches?” by the Rev. A. W. Quimby; 
“Some Sccial Aspects of School Teaching,” 
by M. V. O’Shea; and “Master and Slaves 
in the Old South,” by the Rev. J. H. La 


Roche. Price, $5.00 a year; single copy, 
50 cents. New York: 3 East Fourteenth 
street. 


The Forum for March has the follow- 
ing contents, edited by J. M. Rice: 
‘Should the United States Produce Its 
Sugar?” by Hon. James Wilson; ‘The 
Duty of Annexing Hawaii,’’ by Senator 
John T. Morgan; “Our Duty to Cuba,” by 
Senator H. D. Money; ‘“‘The Democratic 
Party and Its Future,” by Hon. William J 
Stone; “China’s Complications and 
American Trade,’ by Clarence Cary; 
“Brazil: Its Commerce and Resources,” 
by Hon. T. L. Thompson; “England and 
Egypt,” by A. Silva White; “Some Recent 
Municipal Gas History,” by Edward W. 
Bemis; “Organ Music and Organ-Play- 
ing,” by Alexandre Guilmant; “The 
Tramp Problem: A Remedy,” by Henry 
E. Rood; “It Is Worth While to Take Out 
a Fatent,” by Edwin J. Prindle; “State 
Control of Political Parties,’ by Senator 
Frank D. Pavey; ‘‘Recent Astronomica! 
Progress,’’ by Professor Simon Newcomb; 
and ‘‘The Neo-Romantic Novel,” by G. R. 
Carpenter. Price, $3.00 a year; single 
copy, 35 cents. New York: The Forum 
Publishing Company, 111 Fifth avenue. 


Scribner’s Magazine for March has for 
its frontispiece “Thomas Jefferson Writ- 
ing the Declaration of Independence, 
drawn by Howard Pyle. The articles are 
all of great interest, and include ‘‘The 
Workers—the West,” I., ‘In the Army of 
the Unemployed,” by Walter A. Wyckoff, 
illustrations drawn from life; ‘In Pace,” 
a poem, by Elizabeth Worthington Fiske; 
“A Pompeiian Gentleman’s Home-Life: 
The Recently Excavated House of ‘A. 


Vettius,’” by E. Neville-Rolfe, illustra- 
tions from photographs; “The Asters,” a 
poem, by J. Russell Taylor; “Red Rock: 
A Chronicle of Reconstruction,” chapters 
IX.-XI., by Thomas Nelson Page, with il- 
lustration; “Hate,” a poem, by Elizabeth 
3arton Pitman; 
Vision,” by Octave Thanet, illustrations; 
“At the Coronation,’ a poem, by Margaret 
E. Sangster; “The Story of the Revolu- 
tion—The Spread of Revolution—Inde- 
pendence,” by Henry Cabot Lodge; “The 
Madonna that is Childless,” a story, by T. 
R. Sullivan; ‘“‘“Meminisse Juvabit,” a poem, 
by Rosamund Marriott Watson; 
“Romance of a Cash-Book,”’ by Charles A. 
Briggs, D. D.; “The Frugal Mind,” a vil- 
lage sketch, by Marie Frances Upton; 
“TLutetia,” a poem, by H. C. Bunner. In 
The Point of View: ‘‘Tennyson’s Life,” 
“The Edueation of the Unconscious,” 
“When Poets Disagree.’’ In The Field of 
Art: “Greiffenhagen,’’ “A Portrait by 
Sargent,” illustrated. Price, $3.00 a year; 
single copy, 25 cents. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


The opening article in Appletons’ 
Popular Science Monthly for March de- 
scribes “‘A Summer Journey to the Sahara 
Desert,” by Professor Angel Heilprin of 
the Philadelphia Academy of Sciences, il- 
lustrated. Franklin Smith, under the 
title ‘An Apostate Democracy,” criticises 
the degeneration of American political 
ideals and statesmanship. Dr. Fred E. 
Leonard discusses the question of ‘“Physi- 
cal Training in the Colleges.” The 
pioneer scientific society of the West, 
“The Academy of Natural Science at St. 
Louis,’ is deseribed by Professor Freder- 
ick Starr of the University of Chicago. 
“Jn a World Half as Large”’ is the title of 
an article by the late M. J. Delboeuf, dis- 
cussing some of the inconsistencies of 
Laplace’s “Exposition du Systeme du 
Monde.” The concluding chapter in Pro- 
fessor William Z. Ripley’s series on “The 
Racial Geography of Europe” takes up the 
problems of city populations. An 
archaeological paper, by F. S. Dellen- 
baugh, is entitled ‘‘Fabric-Marked Pot- 
tery.” “The Taxation of Choses in 
Action” is the title of David A. Wells’ six- 
teenth chapter. Harold W. Fairbanks de- 
scribes the curious geologic structure of 
“The Great Sierra Nevada Fault Scarp,”’ 


“The Moment of Clear. 


with illustrations. “The First Ther- 
mometers,”’ by M. P. Duhem, gives a his- 
tory of this instrument. The Sketch is of 
Sir Joseph Lister, the author of anti-septic 
surgery. “The Claims of Science” and 
“The Upward Struggle of Society” are the 
titles in the Editor’s Table. Price, $5.00 a 
year; fifty cents a number. New York 
D. Appleton & Co. 
MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

St. Nicholus tor March; terms, $3.00 a yeu; 
New York. 

The Atlantic Monthly for March; terms, $4» 
a year. Boston. 

Harper's Monthly for March; terms, $4.00 a yeu: 
New York. 

The Chautauquan for March; terms, $2.00 
year. Meadville, Pa 

Lippincott’s for March; terms, $3.00 a year 
Philadelphia. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal for March ; terms, $1 00 
a year. Philadelphia. 

New England Magazine for March; terms, $3.) 


a year. Boston. 
Appletons’ Popular Science Monthly tor March 
terms, $5.00 a year. New York. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

We certainly think the educational fra 
ternity will commend the liberality of the 
Holden Patent Book Cover Company, 
Springfield, Mass., who they will see hy) 
reference to our advertising columns offe: 
to donate to any public school library « 
copy of Dodd, Mead, & Co.’s beautiful edi 
tion of the ‘‘Abbe Constantin.” It may be 
business on their part to thus get the valu 
of their articles all the more _ widels 
known, but it is-also a species of philan 
thropy we can well recommend, as it as 
sists the efforts of those endeavoring to 
establish public school libraries by means 
of which some control over the reading o! 
pupils is secured. They recently received 
a formal vote of thanks from a Pennsy) 
vania school board signed by the three 
members of the library committee. Push 
along the public school library! It’s a 
good idea. P 


The delightful winter resorts of th 
South-—Asheville, N. C., Aiken, S. C 
Augusta, Ga., and those in Florida—are a'] 
reached by the Southern railway. Pe! 
fect service in connection with colonia! 
and federal expresses. 

Roston office, 238 Washington street 








OUR GREATEST SUCCESS. 


Lh 4LAN VE recetved a regular avalanche of orders for the Journal of Education azic/ 
Dictionary of United States History, at the combination rate of $3.80. 


hged plan of offering standard books with the JourNnaL or Epucation at a combination price 
retail price of the book alone, is greatly appreciated by teachers the country over. 
works which they might not otherwise feel able to purchase. 


1492, 
Four Centuries of History 
Written Concisely 


AND 


Arranged Alphabetically 





Dicrionary Form 
]. Franklin Jameson, Ph.D. 


ILLUSTRATED 
With nearly 300 Elegant 
Portraits ot Eminent 
Americans. 


Indispensable to Teachers 
and Students. 


We offer you this great 
work and the JOURNAL oF 
Epucation a full year for 


less than the price of the 
book. 


THINK OF IT! 


No. 1. 


No. 3 





* Molasses Act, an act passed by the British Parti Protect, 
hament in T7545 to 
tr of the British West Indies. By this act « beavy 
} moiames imparted merican colon 
lfrom the Presch islands. ™ aiaigea ins “i 


° storming party, Garland cuttiog off sw 
clatouh facing the Mexican right and Cadecr 
Mexicans fonght bravely, but were overcome 

engaged: Americans, 3500, Mexic 


tus Kan ae 7 
We will give the Dictionary of United States History in full mo- 


rocco binding and the Jusurnal Of Edu i 
e Y cation one year, t 
renewal subscribers, for $3 SO. ' ie iia 





jorcing « 
ome Jeaters def 
bettie coptinued all day, aod 


"phere, 
E Pests 





No. 2. We will give the Dictionary of United States History in full mo- | 


rocco binding and the Journal of Education for six months for $2.50. | 
A We will give the Dictionary of Onited States History <1 full mo- | 
rocco binding to any present subscriber of the Journal w , | 
only one New subscriber at the regular rate of $2.5 


$3.80 if the new subscriber takes the Dictionary also. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Go. 


. ? ' * 48 Auditorium 





which is often less than the 


It often enables them to own expensive 
When we secure a bargain, we give our subscribers the benefit of vt. 


IDs. 


The Dictionary of 
United States History. 


WHAT IT CONTAINS. 


It contains 750 large 8vo pages of valu- 
able matter. 

It contains 350,000 words of solid his 
torical facts. 

It contains nearly 8300 portraits of illus- 
trious Americans. 

It is arranged alphabetically in Dietion- 
ary form. 

In one moment you can find the infor 
mation you desire. 

The book is in one volume, and conyen- 
ient in size and form to use. 

It includes every historical fact of value 
in relation to this country. 

It includes the biography of every hist 
rically prominent person of the United 
States. 

| It will be valuable to every person eve") 
day for all time. 


ho will send us|“ 
QO, or at the rate of 


Send us your order at once, 


‘before it is too tate. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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Some New Books. 





Teachers’ Agencies. 





THE AGE 


ate at Cortland. 


of economy is upon us. 
but of effort, for every year more can be done. 
Five feet from our desk we put our ear to the receiver and at once heard distinctly and easily recognized 
the voice of Principal Clifton, of Little Falls, who had secured 
tute, Our best man seemed to be a normal gradu- 
In an hour we had him at the 
telephone is to correspondence the teachers’ agency 
It brings economy of effort and certainty of result. 


a great deal more possible. The agency does not work f thing, t 
employ it istrue...... ee ° 4 a : ud oe — — re ECO NOMY 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY 


Not of expenditure, for every year there are new necessities 


The other day our telephone bel! rang. 


a better place at Troy, and wanted a substi- 


OF telephone, and were talking with him as freely 
asi 


is tot) 
The t 


he had happened into theoffice. What the 
1e old haphazard way of getting teachers. 
elephone costs something, but it makes 


ss w. ‘BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION *°! Auditorium Building, 





Established in 1884. 


Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
Eastern Branch: 494 A+rhland Ave., Buffalo, N. ¥. 














Title. Author Publisher. Price 
The P hilosophy of the Humanitios.............sccee- Fitz-Hugh. The University of Chicago Press. —— 
Baumbach’s Nicotiana. Notes by Bernhardt. ..... — D.C. Heath & Co. , Boston. 3.30 
Confessions of an English Opium-Eater......... De Quincey. ‘* . “ ve 59 
A Laboratory Manual in Practical aren” kalceswee Clark, American Book Co..N Y. 96 
Stories of Pennsylvania............. “Walton & Brumbaugh. s sg ni 60 
A Literary History of (SA TERE BRN TEE eT Frazer. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 4.00 

Herbart’s Application of. Psychology. With notes 
by Mullimer..........se-ccceees — “ : ” 1.50 
Stories from the Clas ic Literature of Many ‘Nations. Palmer | Ed.} |The Mee millan C o., B. ¥. 1.25 
The Pride of Jennico. es Ee: RE CELE See Castle. oe ” 1.50 
Pasteur. .. ; ....Pere y&Mrs._ Frankland. ’ a “4 *s 1.25 
William Shakespeare : ° Cc ritic ‘al Study. 2 vols.. Brandes. “ $6 # “ #00 
Werner Readings and Recitatiorns. P:imary Grades. — Edgar 8S. Werner N. Y. 35 
The Science of Political Eeonomy...... George. Doubleday & McClure Co., N.Y. 2.50 
IR «iv eipehh Sake eadien ookexe fi Benson. Harper & Bros, N. Y. 1.25 
Allegories.... .. r Farrar. Longiaans, Gree n,& Co. N.Y. —— 
Household Sewing with Home Dressmaking.. Banner ‘ “ . re aimed 
The Building of the British Empire. 2 vols. Story. G. TP. Putnam’s Sons, N Y. 1.50 
The Children of the Future ; Smith. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co , Boston, 1.09 
A Cuban Romance: Cariba cd iseiai Pendleton. Lamson, Wolffe, & Co., N. Y. 1.25 
Astrovomy ia Clerke, Fowler, & Gore. D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 2.00 

-> : PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 
a Z2tetricee 


MN lem~ 


During the past week we have had an 
unusual number of applications from sub- 
scribers for the agency for our publications 
at their county institute next summer, 
We are always glad to receive such appli- 
cations, because our experience has taught 
us that, as a rule, our subscribers make 
better agents than those who are not as 
familiar with the papers. 

We shall be glad to hear from many 
more along this line. Territory is being 
rapidly assigned, and we therefore advise 
prompt action on your part. Many of 
our subseribers know from experience that 
money can be made soliciting subscrip- 
tions for our educational papers. The 
publications are popular, and we pay a 
larger rate of commission than any other 
house. We furnish all necessary adver- 
tising material free of charge, so that our 
agents take no risks whatever. 

——_ . 

Success is sure. It is only a question of 
degree, and that depends upon the tact and 
determination of the agent. 





Write us at once for the agency at your 
own county institute or summer school. 
Women are as successful in this line of 


business as men. 
Business Manager 


WASHINGTON, PHILA- 


DE“LPHUTA. 


NEW YORK, 





Seven-day Pennsylvania railroad per- 
sonally-conducted tour by special train of 
Wagner palace cars April 1. All ex- 
penses, $25. Special Wagner palace cars 
from New York on April 7, 8, and 9 with- 
out additional expense for those desiring 
to remain longer in Washington or stop 
over in New York. Itinerary of D. N. 
Bell, tourist agent, 205 Washington street, 
Boston. 


he a he ee 
@ At the End of Your Journey you will find @ 


* it a great convenience to go right over to ’ 
The GRAND UNION HOTEL } 

° Fourth Ave. 4ist and 42d Sts.. 
@ — Upposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK é 
Central for shopping and theatres. } 
* Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree & 


? Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. a 
4222-22224 2242202424844 


} announcement of 














Special attention is invited to the new 
the Baker-Taylor Com- 
pany, 5 and 7,East Sixteenth stneet, New 
York, of the Students’ Standard Dictionary 
on last page of the Journal. Read the ad- 
vertisement and you will see the great 
value of this new Standard School Dic- 
tionary. 


Attention is invited to the new adver- 


Che Albert & Clark Teachers’ Aaency 


fa THIRTEENTH YEAR. PULLMAN BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
The largest Agency in the West. Branch Ofice: Des Moines, lowa. 
Introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


and FOR EIC N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends ,ood schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YouNG-FULTON, .. «+ 23 Union Square, New York 








The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


tisement of a “Special School Teachers’ 4 Ashburton P1., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1242 Twelfth St., Washington 

Sask an 9? ’ : . 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis 
Trip” to Washington, Mt. Vernon, Alexan- | 730 Cooper wa Denver. 825 Market St., San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 
dria, Va., and Arlington Heights, ete., in | ____ stianaepces 
the Journal of this week by J. Howard 


Nason & Co., 307 Washington street, Bos- 
ton. Persons can use the Fall River line 
in going or coming. Send for circulars to 
J. Howard Nason & Co., 307 Washington 
street, Boston. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the guins, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
‘ale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
iow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 
a bottle. 


TEACHERS’ TOUR TO WASHINGTON. 





Few short journeys are more interesting 
or of greater benefit than a trip to Phila- 
delphia and Washington; and these trips 
have reached their most practical and at- 
tractive form in the seven-day personally- 
conducted tours of the Pennsylvania rail- 
road. Besides the absolute freedom from 
care, and the general comfort and conven- 
ience afforded, an extended experience and 
familiarity with the cities enable the 
tourist agents of this company to visit the 
various points of interest at the most op- 
portune moments, thus insuring an 
economy of time not otherwise attainable. 

On April 1, a special train of Wagner 
palace sleeping cars will leave Boston, via 
Fitchburg railroad, stopping en route at 
the principal stations. The rate of $25.00 
from any station on the Fitchburg rail- 
road includes all necessary expenses dur- 
ing the entire time absent. 

Detailed itinerary of D. N. Bell, tourist 
agent, 205 Washington street, Boston. 





Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency, 


3 Somerset St., 


Topeka, Kan.: H. C. FELLOW. 
Akron, Ohio: Miss R. B. FINDLEY. 


The suecess of this agency in the West has 


the better 
fecting arrangements with 
there. 


‘ators and in the management of a 


Miss 


charge of our office 


iool affairs and her personal acquaintance with school officials 


for this work. 


accommodation of our members. 
RenA 
Miss Findley has had long experience among 


Teachers’ 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Positions filled in every part of 
the country. 
- 
We want Teachers 
OF ALL GRADES 
stration blanks and circulars 


Send for regis 


W. F. JARVIS, Manacer. 
Boston, Mass. 


caused us to open another offce 
been very fortunate in 
‘Akron. Ohio, 


We have 
B. FInpuey, of who will 
knowledge of 


admirably fit 


Agency. Her 


THE BRIDGE TEAC HERS’ AGENCIES a ee a 


ee 70 ) Fifth Ave., | New York 
PRATT, 


The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY {OFA 
THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


(formerly called ‘* The Beacon Teachers’ Agency,’’— no change in management), 


P. I. MERRILL, Proprietor. Tremont Temple, Boston. 
Wanted | S¥RAC USE TEACHERS’ AGE VC Yr| Ww anted 








Manager. 





NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager. 37 The Hier, Syracuse, 
Primary (Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th grade); Grammar (5th, 6th, 7th, 8th grade); Prin. ‘We ard School; Prin. Village 
Assist. High School; Supt. Schools; Supervisor Prim. Schools, of Training Sehool: Special 

Penmanship, Commercial Branches, Manual raining, Phyrical Culture, Dist. Sceiool 
Syracuse Teachers’ Agence y promises you faithful Syracuse Teachers’ Agency will bring you good 
service in selecting positions. (results and satisfactory position. ; 
Registration fee isonly #1.00 for Membership until further notice. 


WE DON'T ADVERTISE 000) oiicersrecs 


Established 1885. i Gleshons: ‘Boston, 2981. 
THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF N. E., 
FF. B. SPAULDING, Manager. 36 Bromfield Street, sSoston. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU ° 


Oldest Agency west of the Hudson, Operates both locally and nationally. FS ewanta 
large number of college graduates and other live, wide-awake men and women of 
good qualifica ations and successful experience, Send for our new Manual. 


with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted 
EK A ‘+ for tirst-class positions. Write for information concerning the National! 
d J Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Penn 


sylvania and other States. Fou? teen years experience. Address 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA, — 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Kindergarten; 
School; Prin. High School: 
Teacher of Drawing, Music, 











lack of candidates. We have them, and of the best quality 
School Offic ers recognize this. That is why we receive their 





fos ala 











Suppites Schools of ail grades with 2 me Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. oe ee _ Positions. 
Correspondence with schoo! officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P FRENCH, Manager 24.8tate 8t., Albany. RN. v. 


To fill positionsin public or private Schools, Colleges, or Univer 

EACHERS W ANTED sities inevery State inthe Union. We charge no commission 

T on salaries for locating our members, Life membership and duplicate registration tor one fee 

We want }00 teachers immediately who can fill emergency vacancies on short notice. 95 per cent. of 

We are represented in New York, San Francisco, Boston, Denver 
Form tree. Address 

H. H. HOPKINS & CO., 





our members secured a ge last year. 


New Orleans, Philadelphia, and Atlanta. 
' I Chicago, I1., or Hancoc k, Mid. 


The Thurston Teachers’ Agency 


PERSONALLY RECOMMENDS teachers of ability. PROMINENT SUPERINTENDENTS and BOARDS 
They are in demand. endorse our method. 


- Address Miss ANNA M. THURSTON, 
7wo ways to become a member. 315 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


a CHERMERHORN’ S Teachers’ Agency G O TO KELLOGG’S. 


Oldest and best known in U.. Supt. MAXSON of Plainfield, N. J., formerly a New 
Kstablished 1855. England Supt., says that when he wants teachers 

‘L invariably go to Ke llogg’s. 

Last summer, at three different times, in compe 
| tition with other Bureaus, our recommendea candi 
= dates were elected at Plainfield for Drawing, Com- 

|} mercial, and Sciences; total, $2,750. 
TEAC H ERS’ AG E NC ’ | Bureau established | H. 8S. KELLOGG, Manager 
OF RELIABLE nine years ago on the 61 East Ninth St., 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, anc eee N.Y. CITY 


Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of c hoice | 
258 Washington St., 





3 Kast 14th St., New York. 


schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling | 
and renting of school property. 


Established 1830. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. ), 
w NEW YORK CITY. 


WANTED, 


To correspond with teachers and employers. Have 
filled vacancies in 17 States. Operate in every State.) pom letter written Stemauer by Bes. of Manes. Beard 

ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, = | of Edue ation : "You are entitied to the confidenc of ot? 
H. N. ROBERTSON, Prop. Box 203; Memp his, Tenn. | ers as you hare mine. 


Teachers Wante 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s 
subscr ption free. vanced six months by sending a 
{ new yearly subse ription. 
N. E. PUBLISHING CO., NEWENGLAND 
2 Somerset St.. Bostoa. | 3 Somerset St., 


OF BOSTON, 


Recommends superior teachers. Our recommend 
ations have weight with school officials 


J. EDMANDS, Mgr Tel. 3450 
$64 BW ashingbes St., BOSTON, 


id ME TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
J 


FRANK A. 
AMERICAN TE ” ar Bl 7 Al \ "HEN WRITING toour advertisers, please 
N } mention the “ Journal of Education.” 


(21st Year.) UIs, 








| SUBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAI 
ean have their subscriptions ad 


PUS. UU., 
Boston. 











When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal. 
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Just Published. 


A SCHOOL ALGEBRA COMPLETE. 


By FLETCHER DURELL, A.M., Ph.D., and EDWARD R. ROBBINS, A.B., 


Mathematical Masters, The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 








THE THREE GREAT POINTS OF SUPERIORITY. 


1. The General Theory of the Book, which makes evident to the pupil that new symbols and 
processes are in roduced, not arbitrarily, but for the sake of the economy Or new power which 
is gained by their use. ‘ om 

>, « lear and Simple Presentation of first Principles. Bright girls of ten years read the first 
chapter and with very little explanation on three or four points of secondary importance, they 
understand the chapter clearly on first reading. 

3. Abundance of Practice: (1) Nearly 4,000 problems and examples —nearly 1,000 more 
than in any other book of similar grade. Comuare any chapter with corresponding chapter in 
other leading books. (2) Every exercise well graded; easy examples first ; hardest examples last ; 
work may be limited with any problem. (3) The problems are all seasible; no “ catch,” unusual 
or bizarre examp’es, which have no place in a text-book. 

The Durell and Robbins School Algebras are superior not only in the development of the 
theory and in the number and character of the exercises —the main poin's to be considered in 
determining the strength of a text-book on algebra, but also in modern methods, new treatment of 
subjects, systematic grouping uf kindred processes, early introduction of substitution, emphasis 
placed up » verification of equations, concise definitions, clear and specific explanations; tactful 
omissi ns of a number of answers, frequent reviews, superior typography, etc., etc. 





We, therefore, cordially invite teachers of Algebra to write to us with a 
view to examination and introduction. 





R. L. MYERS & CO., Publishers, 
122--124 Market St., : : : : ; Harrisburg, Pa. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Pubisrers 
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Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
262-264 Wabash Ave. 1328 Arch St. 


NEW YORK 
29-33 KE. 19th St. 


Brush Work in Color. 


W* ARE furnishing School: with the best simple outfit of DRY WATER COLORS 
ever arranged for children’s use. 

The New Prang Water-Color Box No, 1 contains three cakes of fine quality and extra large size— 
one each of Carmine, Ultramarine, and Mineral Yeliow. The colors work easily and smoothly and mix 
readily. They are put up in attractive tin boxes with hinged covers. Two quill brushes of good quality 
and generous size, with wooden handles, are included in each box. The inside of the box cover is finished 
for use as a palette with three divisions. Price, per single box, 25 cents. Discounts on orders for classes. 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston 8&t. 





The Prang Water-Color Box No. 13 contains twelve colors and two long-handled brushes. The 


inside of the box cover is finished’for use as a palette. This outfit is largely used in high schools and 
academies. Price per single box, 75 cents. Discounts on orders for classes. 


Outline Figures for Water-Color Washes, Decorative figures, lightly printed in outline on 6x6 


sheets of heavy white paper, for first practice in laying flat washes of colour; Crosses, Stars, Trefoils, and 
Quatrefouls, Shields, and a variety of simple historic figures. Price, per 100, assorted as desired,25 cents. 
Flags of all Nations. printed in color, to be reproduced in water colors. 
Sheet1l: North and South America (40 flags.) 
Sheet 2: Europe, Asia, and Atrica (40 flags.) Price per sheet, 10 cents, 
Send for circular describing all our materials for color work. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


5 West Eighteenth St., 151 Wabaeh Ave., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


646 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 


YHE COLOR PRIMER. 





Color Instruction made 


Interesting Experiments 
easy and fascinatiny. 


for the youngest pupils. 
This is a new Color Book by MILTON BRADLEY, designed for Primary Schools. 


TEACHERS’ EDITION, 60 pages. Price, 10 cents. 
PUPILS’ EDITION, 24 pages. Price, 5 cents. 
With these books in the hands of teachers and pupils, greater progress can be made 
n true color teaching than has before been possible. 


Samples mailed on receipt of price, 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass, 


New YORK. ttt ATLANTA. ttt KANSAS CITy. 





When writing to our advertisers, please mention this journal 


Now Ready. 
Vol XXX VIU1.—I/nternational Education Serves. 


Psychologic Foundations of Education 


AN ATTEMPT TO SHOW THE GENESIS OF 
THE HIGHER FACULTIES OF THE MIND. 


By WILLIAM T. HARRIS, A.M., LL.D., 


United States Commissioner of Education. 


12mo. Cloth. - - - Price, $1.50. 


A book by the distinguished editor of the International Educational Series on so impor 
tant a subject as the title of this volume indicates has, since its announcement a year ago 
been awaited with great interest by educators everywhere, and its appearance is a notable 
event in the history of pedagogical literature. The work is not simply an inventory of the 
mental faculties, as maay psychologies are, but is an attempt to show the psychological foun 
dations of the more important educational factors in civilization and its schools, and it is 
treated in the masterly style of which the philosophical mind of its author is capable. Dr. 
Harris has shown, what no other writer has in so clear and practical a manner, the true re 
lations of psychology to the education of youth. He presents a psychology that shows how 
all the activities of life, social or otherwise, react on the child and the man to develop them. 
He shows the educative influences not only of school work, but of the family industrial ox 
cupations, ‘of play and work, of state, church, and of all national life. His book is a mas 
terpiece of psychologic and pedagogical literature. 





D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 


BOSTON. 


NEW YORK. a 
THE MASTERY OF MEMORIZING. 
Publishers. HE GREATEST MEN IN THE WORLD'S HISTOR) 


sort ’ : ia have had remarkable memories. A slight investi 
gation will show that the most successful business men 
are possessed of wonderful memories. The training ot 


> 4 the memory should be the basis of education. The de 
Uj N UJ E R S | T Y ; Write for Catalogue, mands of coinmercial life are daily becoming more oner 
’ 


&% Price-List, YS | ous: more details must be mastered—more tacts and tig 


Publishers, 
‘8 CHICAGO. 

















ures remembered. Only the possessor of a powerfu! 
pAny Information, | memory can win and hold a chief position in the world ot 
PEEP ES 


work. Price, $1.00. Postpaid on receipt of price. 
43-47 East 0th St., 


LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty at NewYork. 
e New Yorke 
eo New TURKS 


THE X-RAYS: 
N. EB. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 


THEIR PRODUCTION AND APPLICATION, By Freep 
»-+ Boston, Mass. 




















ERICK STRANGE KOLLE, M.D., Radiographer tothe Meth 
odist Episcopal Hospital; Member of the Kings County 
Medical Society, the Brooklyn Pathological Society, the 
Long Island College Hospital, and the Kings Count 

Hospital Alumni Association of Brooklyn, N. ¥. A boo 

of 250 pages, just out, bound in handsome cloth; with 50 
illustrations, of which 12 are full-page half-tone engray 


— \\ /72S\ iz \ 7S (= (7 ings. A work that will be gratefully appreciated by 
OOOOOCPC (((CO))((O)))i((O)) every progressive person. Price, $1.00 postpaid. Address 
© (©) KG) ©) © (©) (©) WY orders, with peed mms to od . ” ‘ 
~ f= LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty St., New York 
School Books ©) | 

















>< |How to See the Point and Place It: 


Punctuation Without Rules of Grammar. 
A book of forty pages which teaches punctuation rapidly 





=~ ’ ; , 
(6) ogy Say lb om pilin, oats Mg =e ~ yn people who have studied English, 
—— second-hand or new, by any boy or vatin, and Greek grammar are very careless and slovenly 


E paras a This book is indispensable to all writers 
6) Memorizing rules and exceptions wastes time and they 
WY are soon forgotten. Also gives rules for placing capita 
= letters, italics, and manuscript for publication. By mail, 


U = girl in the remotest hamlet, or any (#7 
teacher or official anywhere, and 
—~ LF A » 

YE =~ 20 cents. Cloth, 40 cents. 

(©) Delivery prepaid 6) LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty St., NewYork 
SY S 











400 Recitations and Readings. 


A handsome book containing 400 of the best Recitations 
ever issued, oy me yon ag Sao enente, 
WS \Q)))) | Reading Clubs, Day and ,.Sabbath Schools, Adult and 

P 4 Cooper Institute New York City | Juvenile Temperance Organizations, Youn People’s 


l>N (S\N WES = = Associations, and Family Readings. Bound in Paper 

(©) OMO ©) 6S Cover. By mail, postpaid, 40 cents. 

© \ )©) ©) ©) © LACONIC PUBLISH ING CO. 123 Liberty St., New York 

Svstematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades 
RELIEF MAPS. 

United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 

curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 


correct 
Valley, Grand Cafion. Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 
Lantern Slides, Charts, &«c. 


Washington School Collections 
"inerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than 
one-half the usual price. 40 Miverals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 
pages. Send for circulars. 

DWIN E. HOWE! L, 


E 
eow 6123 17th &t., N. W., Washington D. U. 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. — 
Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosonhy of Expression. Scientific and 
prac’: al work inevery department. Chartered by the State. 


ce Fall Term opens October 12. Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 
CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 


Brand new, complete alphabetical AS 
catalogue, /ree, of school books of add ©) | 
publishers, if you mention this ad. S | 


iN HINDS & NOBLE 6) 





Y) 























enw Carner Tremont and Rerkelew Streeta, Roaton, Maae 





THE STUDENT’S STANDARD DICTIONARY 


An Abridgment of the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary. 


Large Svo. 923 Pages. 
The most important of all recent reference publications. 
priced Standard Dictionary. 


It exactly meets the 


Cloth Sides, 


Leather Back. Price, net, $2.50. 
frequently expressed wish for an up-to-date, full-of matter, moderate- 


[t gives the Orthography, Pronunciation, Meaning, and Etymology of over 60,000 Words and Phrases, with Synonyms 


‘ J Q ‘ na —_— 7 Din = - a 7, -_ i a . 2, : . . ° = ‘ ‘ . - Zi ‘ . ¢ 
and Antonyms, an Appendix of Proper Names, Foreign Phrases, | aulty Diction, Disputed Pronunciations, Abbreviations, ete., ete., and 1,225 Pictorial Illustrations 


lor specimen pages and terms address THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 5 and 7 E. 16th St, New York. 





Kivery "Feacher 





SHOULD USE AND RECOMMEND 


tT’ 


TIP ew OVE He 


Hardtmath's Famous * Koh-[-Noor” bee pai E a 


Drawing Pencils. 








They never break nor smear. 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO, 


IMPORTERS, 
123 West Houston St., New York. 





hy 


